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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

CONTEMPORARY having stated that Mr. GzorcE BLIss was or- 
ganizing a movement to make Mr. ARTHUR the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1884, a gentleman who is in the President’s 
confidence gives the report an'unqualified contradiction. The name of 
this authority is not given, but his statement is confirmed by all the in- 
dications. Mr. ARTHUR’s health is so poor that his friends at times 
are anxious as to his chances to outlive his term. He has not the am- 
bitious temperament. He does not enjoy publicity and prominence as 
General Grant does. He is not a man of very alert intellect, and is 
annoyed by the necessity of making up his mind on important questions, 
with not only reasons but external pressure bearing on both sides. He 

will see the arrival of March 3d, 1885, with great satisfaction. 





THE selection made for a successor to Mr. Raum at the head of the 
Bureau of Internat Revenue, cannot be regarded as likely to increase 
the public confidence in the President’s judgment. Had he made the 
choice at once, when Mr. Raum resigned, he probably would have done 
no worse, and he would have saved himself worry and other people 
disappointment. But after weeks of delay, and the presentation of sev- 
eral good candidates, he takes one of the least satisfactory men who had 
been named,—partly, it would seem, because the better candidates were 
more strongly opposed than thisone. Mr. WALTER Evans of Louisville 
occupies a place in politics not unlike that of our new Postmaster- 
General, who is his personal friend and the chief supporter of his can- 
didacy. In 1876, they were supporting Mr. Bristow in his war upon 
Mr. GranT. In 1880, they were trying to force Mr. GRANT upon the 
Republican party. What motive there may have been for such a volte- 
face in four years, is unknown to the public. Mr. Evans wears a ‘‘ 306”’ 
medal, and stands, it is said, in close relations with the whiskey inter- 
ests of his own State. 





THE decision of the Supreme Court in the case, ‘‘ RUGGLES vs. 
Illinois,’’ to which we referred last week, is attracting increased atten- 
tion. Indeed, it may be regarded as the most important event in our 
history since the adjournment of Congress. The decision of the same 
Court in the Dartmouth College case, delivered nearly seventy years 
ago, seemed to place all charters under the protection of that clause of 
the national Constitution which forbids a State to pass laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts. The Court then decided that the charter 
in question was a contract between the founder, the trustees and the 
Government, and when once granted could be modified only in pur- 
suance of express provisions in the charter itself. As our colleges rank 
in law as public charities, the decision at first seemed tv apply only to 
that class of corporations. But subsequent decisions showed a dis- 
position to treat other corporations on the same footing, and it came to 
be regarded as an axiom of our legal practice that the charters of cor- 
porations other than municipal were beyond legislative control. To 
meet this, the new Constitution of Pennsylvania was constructed to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the Legislature over corporations which required 
new legislation at the hands of the State, by conditioning the grant of 
such legislation upon the surrender of immunity from Governmental in- 
terference. One effect of this has been to save the Legislature’s time. 
A great many applications, which otherwise would have come before 
them, have been withheld in view of this consequence. Thus, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has asked at Harrisburg nothing in amendment 
of its charter, since the new Constitution went into effect. It has a 
great collection of acts and charters already granted, and these it regards 
as the palladium of its corporate liberties. But the new decision of the 
Court sweeps all these safeguards away at one blow. It is decided that 
nothing short of an express agreement not to legislate for the regulation 





of our railroads can exempt them from legislative interference, and that 
they are just as liable to State regulation as though they had obtained 
their charters under the new Constitution. This is not equally true of 
corporations of all classes ; it applies especially to all that are engaged 
in the business of common carriers. 

In taking this ground, the Court does not set aside the Dartmouth 
College decision. It merely limits the application of that decision to 
cases which differ specifically from that leading case. And in so doing 
the Court has taken a step toward the overthrow of one of the worst 
of the legal superstitions which burden this lawyer-ridden nation. 





GENERAL SHERMAN is one of the best of our public speakers. He 
always has something to say, and he says it with an earnestness and an 
incisiveness which rarely are found in our public men. His speech on 
the function of the army in our system of government, at the meeting 
of the Army of the Potomac in Washington, was a good specimen of his 
oratory. In his view, the standing army is important, not so much for 
its bulk and its direct uses as it is in conserving a tradition and serving 
asasymbol. It keeps up the tradition of military service from one 
great emergency to another, and furnishes a kernel and a model for the 
organization of the whole people, whenever necessity demands that citi- 
zens generally shall become soldiers. And it symbolizes the fact that 
force lies behind all government, and is essential to government in the 
present stage of human development. 

It is not to be expected that this doctrine will meet with frank ac- 
ceptance in all quarters. Some will object that the regular army serves 
the purpose of a military kernel very poorly indeed,—that the exclusive 
and cliqueish spirit which prevails in it, and its jealousy of all but its 
own members, entirely unfit it to be the rallying-point for any great 
popular enthusiasm. Its record during the recent war was creditable 
enough ; but it would be impossible to describe it as the central force 
in our military operations, or as rendering services out of proportion to 
its own numbers. . 

To the view that force is an essential element in government, the 
idealists will make sweeping objections. They will claim that no man 
is governed until his will is brought into conformity with the righteous- 
ness embodied in the law, and that the presence of the soldier is a 
confession of failure, rather than an essential to success. Persons of 
more moderate judgments will insist that the use of force in administer- 
ing civilized government is rare and exceptional, and that even when it 
is used the presence of the soldier is seldom employed. In some Euro- 
pean countries, the traveler hardly ever gets out of sight of a uniform. 
It takes fifty thousand armed men to preserve such order as exists in 
Ireland. In America, public order is better than abroad, because the 
antithesis of governors and governed hardly exists, and because public 
opinion gives law a sufficient validity. Therefore it is that civil officials, 
with the extemporized assistance of private citizens, suffice for nearly 
every emergency. And it certainly would appear that not the usefulness 
of the soldier, but that of the schoolmaster, is the lesson which nations 
generally should take to heart. A Belgian statist finds that the national 
outlay for these two stands as follows: 


War. Education. War. Education. 
France, . - $5.00 $0.35 Russia, . - $2.54 $0.03 
England, . - 4.58 77 Denmark,. - 217 1.15 
Holland, . a eg .80 Italy, . - 187% -16 
Saxony, . » 2.94 83 Belgium, . in 5 Ge 56% 
Wurtemburg, . 2.94 44 Austria, . - 1.66 12 
Bavaria, . . 2.94 62% Switzerland, . 1.21 1.04 
Prussia, . ; 2.73 -60 





THE procedure of the Democrats of Kentucky, at their State con- 
vention last week, in relation to the tariff issue, was amusing enough. 
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After all the sound and fury of Mr. WaTTERSON and his newspaper, it 
was seen that his demand for an endorsement of Free Trade could not 
be yielded to, and that expediency demanded a ‘‘straddle”’ that could 
be explained either way, according as exigencies might require. In- 
stead of an avowal such as Mr. WaTTERSON proposed, the conven- 
tion passed a resolution referring to revenue which evades any declara- 
tion whatever on the issue of Protection and Free Trade, and merely 
calls for ‘‘equality in the rates of assessment as nearly as possible.”’ 
This is as glittering a generality as the ingenuity of a politician could 
readily devise, and it means simply that the convention dared not frame 
any sort of a candid declaration concerning the tariff. On account of 
Mr. CarLisLe, who sees that it will require every ounce of strength he 
can possibly command for a hopeful contest with Mr. RANDALL, and on 
account also of the party throughout the country, the makers of the 
platform refused to commit themselves to an open advocacy of Free 
Trade, or even ‘‘a tariff for revenue only.”’ 


But the ‘‘straddle’’ was very complete, notwithstanding this eva- 
sion. The convention resolved that ‘‘the Democracy of Kentucky, in 
convention assembled, reaffirm our unaltered confidence in and affection 
for the principles and policy embodied in the organic law of the Demo- 
cratic party adopted at the National Democratic Convention held in 
St. Louis in 1876, and ratified at Cincinnati in 1880,’’ and thus provided 
the necessary sop for Mr. Watterson. To reaffirm the Democratic 
platforms of 1876 and 1880 serves his purpose tolerably well. The 
former denounced the tariff ‘‘as a masterpiece of injustice, inequality, 
and false pretence,’ and the latter, as everyone may easily remember, 
demanded ‘‘a tariff for revenue only.’ The Courier- Fournal there- 
fore places at its ‘‘ mast-head ’’ the resolution declaring the ‘ unaltered 
confidence and affection for’’ the old platforms, and then puts under it 
the declarations which were made in them concerning the tariff. Taking 
the three together, the showing is conclusive that the Democracy of 
Kentucky are a Free Trade party ; while to anyone who doesn’t happen 
to have pasted in his hat the Courier-Journal, with its triad of re- 
solves, it may be insisted by a cheeky politician that they are no such 
thing. 


Or course, the danger to the people is that this sort of dodging and 
double-dealing may be successfully attempted in the Presidential con- 
test. The intended fraud in Kentucky is a matter of comparatively 
little consequence. Mr. Knorr will be chosen Governor, of course, by 
the customary Democratic majority, and will run his ‘‘machine”’ to the 
Democratic music, indifferent as to the declarations of the platform on 
subjects that do not concern State affairs. But if the party managers 
could evade the issue in the national canvass of next year, or repeat the 
fraud of 1844, that would be a matter of very serious importance. If 
the tariff issue is to be raised again by the Free Trade Democrats, let 
them avow their purposes, so that the people may have the opportunity 
of recording a judgment upon them. We have no question what the 
result will be in an open fight on the square issue ; it is only in a cam- 
paign of dodging and evasion that there might be danger of deceiving 
the country. 


NExT to politics, the topic of chief interest in Kentucky is the ac- 
quittal of Congressman PuiL. THompson for the murder of a neighbor 
who was charged with undue familiarity with Mrs. THompson, The 
story is a very ugly one ; for the defendant acted without any sufficient 


evidence of the truth of the charge. He had nothing to go upon, ex- 
cept the statement of a woman of notorious character, the heroine of a 
public scandal some years ago, in whose society he left his wife at a 
Cincinnati hotel while on his way to Washington. He took no steps 
to confirm this woman’s story, refused even to see his wife when she fol- 
lowed him to Washington, bore his wrongs with great apparent calm- 
ness through the session, and took as much interest as usual in politics 
and horse-racing. Then, at last, meeting the alleged offender on a 
railroad train, he fired at and killed him. The trial, of course, 
was a great sensation; but the verdict of acquittal was not doubtful 
from the first. The jury were satisfied that the prisoner was in a fit 
of ‘* emotional insanity,’’ and therefore was not responsible for the act. 
That was the one of the three views of the matter which the judge laid 
down for them in his charge as the one which led to acquittal. 





It now remains to be seen whether the Congfess of the United 
States is as sensitive as was the Legislature of Pennsylvania to the 
presence of wilful murderers among its members. Kentucky, of course, 
will be highly indignant, if this murderer should be excluded. Even 
the Courier-Journal, which took high ground against the attempt to 
lynch the Harrodsburg murderers, has yielded to the drift of popular 
opinion in this case, and has no condemnation for the act. 


THE mysteries of Mexican finance need to be contemplated from 
many points of view. In England, they are studying the subject with 
a lively interest. Mexico owes large sums to English and French in- 
vestors, and thus far she has shown no very lively sensitiveness on the 
subject. The invasion of 1864 she seems to have regarded as clearing 
off all such scores, as it also terminated diplomatic relations with both 
countries. So long as American investors poured a supply of money 
into the country for the purchase of minés and the construction of rail- 
roads, Mexico was easy in her mind. But that process has come to an 
end. The promoters of these enterprises, which centre chiefly in 
Boston, find no market for their stocks. The American public is not 
disposed to put money into Mexican ventures of any sort, having a whole- 
some fear of the frequency and the effects of Mexican revolutions. Even 
the agitation for a reciprocity treaty, although conducted with the com- 
bined energies of General GRANT and the Boston stock-dealers, has not 
helped to float those stranded bonds. In this state of things the Mexi- 
cans begin to remember the ‘‘ flesh-pots of Egypt,’’—the London 
Stock-Exchange and the Paris Bourse,—and even to throw out hints 
that they are ready to do something towards the acknowledgment and 
payment of the old debt. Europe, however, is in the humor to take 
from Mexico all she can get, but not to increase the amount of Mexico’s 
obligations needlessly. 


THE defeat of the Affirmation Bill in the British House of Commons 
by a majority of three has produced a sensation of whose extent the 
telegrams gave us no adequate idea. It at once raised the question of 
the continuance of the Liberal Ministry in office. Mr. GLADSTONE re- 
signed in 1873, because of a defeat on a measure of no greater import- 
ance than this, and rumors of his intention to resign or dissolve Parlia- 
ment were current for a time. But it is felt generally that the rules 
which governed the relations of the Ministry to Parliament when there 
were but two parties must be modified when there are three, and that a 
Ministry must now take defeats on lesser questions without even threat- 
ening resignation. 

In this case the majority was made up of sixteen Home Rulers, 
three disaffected Liberals, and all the Tories who were present. The 
Radicals are exceedingly sore at the Home Rule vote. They have sup- 
ported the Irish cause from first to last, as did no other group of Eng- 
lish politicians ; and yet the Irish, with three exceptions, either stayed 
away or voted with the Tories on the question about which Radicals 
care a great deal. Mr. BRADLAUGH’s committee at Nottingham ex- 
presses ‘‘ its indignation and disgust at the ungrateful conduct of the 
Irish members in opposing the Affirmation Bill, after the steady and 
consistent support given by bath members for Northampton, as oppor- 
tunity offered, to every reasonable claim for full and complete justice 
to Ireland, at the risk of much ill odor among their constituents; and 
it considers that the constituency has a right to demand of Mr. Par- 
NELL and his colleagues the grounds of their opposition to a measure 
for giving the same liberty to others which, thanks to Liberal earnest- 
ness and determination, they themselves enjoy.’’ 

This is all very well for English Radicals; but the Home Rule 
members are either Roman Catholics themselves or the representatives 
of Roman Catholic constituencies ; and Catholics cannot but feel to- 
wards Mr. BRADLAUGH in a way with which the Nottingham committee 
cannot be expected to sympathize. The few Home Rulers who voted 
for the Affirmation Bill have raised a storm by their vote which shows 
that the others knew what they were about. 

But even on political grounds Mr. PaRNELL and his friends could 
not have taken any other course. Their cue is to oppose every Ministry 
on every question, to back every minority in turn, and to make legisla- 
tion by an imperial Parliament so nearly impossible that the English 
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will prefer to see the Irish members meet in the Parliament House at 
College Green, rather than come over to Westminster. 





A STRONG ARGUMENT for woman suffrage has been the danger of the 


passage of laws which concern women as a sex, but which represent, 


only the masculine view of the question. The laws to prevent the 
propagation of infectious disease through sexual vice are an instance of 
this. They invariably subject fallen women to an indignity from which 
men of no purer life are exempted. In England, a law of this kind has 
been in force for some years in the garrison towns; but the women of 
England, without the possession of the suffrage, have succeeded after 
some years of agitation in effecting its virtual repeal. A resolution was 
carried in the House of Commons which amounted to a disapproval of 
the State regulation of vice, whereupon the Ministry announced that 
they would not ask the usual appropriation for the enforcement of the 
objectionable law. Mr. STANSFIELD, who moved the resolution, proved 


conclusively that the law had not accomplished any of the results ex- 


pected from it, and that even if it had those results were bought at too 
high a price. Both England and America are to be congratulated on 
this result. The former has gotten rid of a most objectionable arrange- 
ment. The latter is rid of a mischievous precedent, to which appeal 
has been made constantly by those who desire similar legislation in this 
country. 





THE battle for gold continues in London, Italy, Holland and 
America having made heavy drafts on the stock in the Bank of Eng- 
land. The rate of discount has been raised, and it is feared that next 
Monday, which is ‘‘ settling day’’ in London, may witness the collapse 
of important firms. For this reason, American stocks and bonds are 
sent home freely, and ‘‘ good authority’’ estimates that not more than 
a sixth of the amount of those shares which was in England a year ago, 
is now held by British owners. 





Tue Dublin trials may be said to have come to a conclusion, of all 
the Invincibles only one being left untried, and he because his bad 
health required a postponement. Apart from the summoning of special 
juries from a limited class of society, the trials have been conducted 
with eminent fairness. One of the accused—the driver of the cab 
which took the assassins to Phoenix Park,—was acquitted with the ap- 
proval of the judge. Several pleaded guilty to the charge of con- 
spiracy to murder, and were sentenced accordingly. The whole trans- 
action has taken such a shape as to leave no margin of doubt as to the 
guilt of these prisoners. Yet nothing but*sympathy for their fate seems 
to have been excited in the mass of the Irish people on either side of 
the Atlantic. So profound and pervading is their hatred of British 
rule, that it appears to blind them to the most ordinary moral consider- 
ations. For the sake of public morality in Ireland, if for no other 
reason, the country should be left to govern itself. 

Those of the assassins who have been hung, have died with evident 
courage, and with no public confession of their guilt. Some of our 
contemporaries challenge this silence as showing that the priests who 
attended them had not done their duty. The Roman Catholic Church, 
whether right or wrong in this matter, is quite consistent with itself. It 
requires before absolution a private confession, and demands public 
atonement only in cases where some redress can be made of the wrong 
inflicted by the crime. And it sanctions the feeling that silence may 
be as much a duty owed to the criminal’s surviving relatives as public 
confession may be to society. 


THE eyes of Europe and of Western Asia turn this week towards 
Moscow, where the heir of the Romanorrs is invested formally with the 
imperial dignity. It is a peculiar occasion, in that it is attended with 
the most extraordinary dangers to the chief personage in the half- 
Oriental pageant. The coronation is preceded and accompanied by 
arrests, not only of outside conspirators, but even of members of the 
military force upon whose loyalty the imperial ruler depends for his 
safety. Every step of the festivities is watched by the world, with the 
expectation of just such a disaster as put an end to the last Czar’s reign; 
and when the festivities have ended without a calamity the millions of 
loyal Russians will breathe more freely. 


[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,” page 109.] 





THE POPE AND THE IRISH PEOPLE. 


EO XIII. has’ the reputation of being a cautious and conservative 
man. His refusal to support the Belgian bishops in their warfare 
on the public-schools law is an evidence that he enjoys this reputation 
with reason. But in the case of Ireland he has taken a step more 
hazardous than any taken by his predecessor in the Papacy. He has 
brought the whole weight of the Papal authority into sharp collision 
with the national aspirations of a Catholic people, and has risked the 
possible loss of the only European country which still feels the old 
loyalty to the Holy See. 

In Ireland the Papacy has held a peculiar position. In other parts 
of Europe, the Popes have been arrayed generally against the demand 
for national autonomy, where this came into conflict with the established 
order of things. The aspiration for self-government and home rule has 
had no support from the Popes. It was a sworn enemy of the Papacy, 
Giuseppe Mazzini, who formulated that aspiration in the doctrine of 
nationality. He became an enemy because the Popes maintained the 
right of the Austrians to hold Italy under their feet, and took no share, 
after the brief episode of 1848, in the work of Italian liberation. 
Similar has been the policy of the Papacy elsewhere. Even Catholic 
Poland got no comfort at the hands of Grecory XVI. ; and the pas- 
sionate appeals of the Avenir party on her behalf were discouraged and 
frowned upon. The doctrine of ‘‘the solidarity of the conservative 
interests’’ has been the political principle of the Papacy. It means: 
‘Let us preserve the established order ; for whatever tends to overthrow 
any part of it may involve it all in ruin. And of this order the Church 
is part. Its fate cannot be sundered from that of thrones and dynasties. 
The revolutionary principle endangers all,—even the Papacy.’’ 


In Ireland, until very recently, the relation of parties has been 
the reverse of this. It was not always so. It was a Pope who sent 
the English into Ireland, and gave the sanction of the Church 
to a conquest which has proved calamitous to both countries. 
To bring the Irish under the discipline of the canon law, to 
break down the peculiar Celtic form of church order established 
by Patrick and his disciples, Pope Aprian IV. in 1154 wrote to 
Henry II., authorizing him to invade the country, and commanding 
the Irish to receive him as their master. From that time until 
the Protestant Reformation the national party in Ireland was the anti- 
Papal party. But when the English became Protestants the relations 
shifted. The Irish remained Catholics, and Catholicism became the 
badge of national resistance to foreignrule. This resistance the Popes 
fostered in many ways, giving aid and countenance alternately to French 
and Spanish intrigues against English rule in Ireland. When resistance 
came to a head in the time of the English civil wars, a Pope as infallible 
as Leo XIII. sent a nuncio into Ireland to organize and sanction a 
movement far. more hostile to English rule than any with which Mr. 
PARNELL has been committed. Europe had been filled with stories of 
atrocities perpetrated by the Irish in their uprising far worse than any 
of recent times. But the Papal See ordered no inquiry into these 
when it gave its instructions to its nuncio, Mgr. GIAMBATTISTA RINUC- 
CINI, in 1645. The nuncio asked no questions about them when, in 
1647, he met the Irish confederates in the Parliament of Kilkenny, 
bringing them money and arms ; nor did he bid the Catholics of Ire- 
land acknowledge the title of King CHar.es, who was fighting for his 
crown in England. Catholic bishops labored to raise troops for the 
defence of the national Government set up by the Catholics; but In- 
NOCENT X., the Pope of those days, had no censure for them. When 
the Catholic royalists in the confederation, who were for coming to 
terms with CHaRLEs I. and ORMOND, were outvoted by those who stood 
out for independence, the nuncio did not shake the dust off his feet and 
leave the island. He accepted the decision, and wrote to Rome ex- 
pressing his strong approval of it. For a time he combined the re- 
ligious, civil and military authority of the confederation in his own 
person, and labored to effect the complete separation of Ireland from 
England. He even invited to Ireland a member of the ducal house of 
Tuscany, in the hope of giving Ireland a Catholic king. At this, the 
opening scene of national resistance to British rule in Ireland, the 
Papacy was present by its representative, and gave its sanction and its 
blessing to the most vigorous measures of resistance. And the Parlia- 
ment of Kilkenny is the root from which springs all later resistance to 
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English rule. Is LEo XIII. more infallible than INNOcENT X.? May 
he curs? where his predecessor blessed ? ; 

So long as the Irish statute-book was crowded with ferocious statutes 
against the Roman Catholic priesthood, and these statutes were enforced, 
the hierarchy remained the most national body in Ireland. Loyalty to 
it was loyalty to Ireland. It wasa point of honor for an Irishman 
to remain a Catholic. A conversion was an apostacy from the national 
cause. But when the “ penal laws’’ were allowed to become a dead 
letter, when laws discriminating against Catholics as such were repealed, 
and when at last the Irish Protestant Establishment—the offensive badge 
of Ireland’s subordination to a nation alien in religion as well as in 
race,—was overthrown, the alliance between the hierarchy and the 
national party was weakened. The man who represented the new era 
in this respect was the mild and gentle Archbishop Murray of Dublin, 
who accepted English rule in Ireland as a finality, and was profuse in 
his gratitude for small favors. From his time, the Castle has been in 
constant and friendly relations with the hierarchy, and the influence of 
the priesthood has been exerted largely in favor of keeping the agita- 
tion for reform within limits acceptable to English statesmen. 

This tendency has been strengthened by the urgency of English 
Catholics with the Roman Curia. The Catholic Church in England is 
made up of three elements which do not blend verywell. There are 
the old Catholic families, represented by the Howarps ; there is the 
neo-Catholic element, which came over from the Established Church 
since 1844; there is the great Irish immigration into England since 
1850. The first of these seem rather to resent the intrusion of the other 
two. They appear to prefer that the Catholic Church in England 
should be a small and extremely aristocratic body, of moderate opinions 
on all questions on which good Catholics may differ. They do not 
want any Irish ; they resent even the zeal and fervor of Oxford ‘ ’verts”’ 
like Faber and MANNING. As a consequence, the Oxford ‘‘’verts’’ 
generally find themselves more at home with fervent Catholics like the 
Irish, than with lukewarm Catholics of the old English type. Cardinal 
MANNING made no concealment of his sympathies with the Land 
League. But the old English Catholics are powerful with Rome. They 
have the prestige of wealth, influence and history with them, and they 
are most zealous to put down the Irish. Mr. ErrincTon has been their 
emissary to the Vatican, urging upon the Roman Cwyria its traditional 
maxims of policy, and demanding that the Pope shall treat Ireland as 
Grecory XVI. treated Poland and Pius IX. treated Italy. In the 
present instance they are believed to have succeeded, although we have 
not received as yet the text of the recent brief, and do not know how 
far the Roman Curia has gone. The hierarchy as such seems to have 
been forbidden to co-operate with Mr. PARNELL and the League. 

The Papal brief, therefore, may be regarded as the victory of Eng- 
lish Catholicism, supported by that wing of the Irish hierarchy which 
holds to the tradition set by Dr. Murray. But the Papal gauntlet has 
been thrown into the scale to which the Popes always incline. A 
hierarchy isolated by celibacy, by education, by long historical tradi- 
tions, from the ordinary sympathies of mankind, cannot be expected to 
enter into the feelings with which a prostrate people regard their op- 
pressors. And the boast of superiority to national sympathies, which 
expresses itself in the name, ‘‘ Roman Catholic,’’ and symbolizes itself 
in the exclusion of national languages from the worship of Gop, marks 
the attitude of the Church of Rome with sufficient clearness. Politic 
considerations may restrain the Papacy for a time from acting aut its 
true character; but when these are removed it gravitates to its true 
place as the champion of conservative interests, and as the friend of 
the Bompas, the Boursons and thé Hapspurcs, rather than of the 
peoples. 

What the effact in Ireland will be, cannot be foretold. We look to 
see a great weakening of the influence of the Roman Catholic Church 
over the Irish people. Many who have counted themselves very good 
Catholics, will begin to ask whether the whole misery of Irish subjection 
has not been due to the Papal See, and whether the sanction given to 
armed resistance by an infallible Pope in 1645-7 is consistent with the 
attitude taken by a Pope not more infallible in 1883? The struggle for 
national independence already has carried many a good Catholic out of 
practical relations to his church. These may prove to be no more than 
the forerunners of a larger secession in the coming decade. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


MONG the notable features in Philadelphia’s opportunities for 
scientific study, for several years past, have been the MICHAUX 
course of lectures on botany and tree-culture, by Professor ROTHROCK. 
Recently, Commissioner Eaton, of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, wrote to Hon. Ext Kk. Price, of this city, making inquiry con- 
cerning them; and the latter having presented some interesting details 
in his letter of reply we give here a copy of its contents. Address- 
ing Mr. EaTon under date of May 16th, Mr. PRICE says: 

“, . . The history of the free lectures in the Fairmount Park by Professor 
ROTHROCK is this: ANDRE FRANCOIS MICHAUX, of Fawreal, near Pontois, France, by 
his will dated 4th September, 1855, gave the income of hisestate to his widow for life, 
and after her death twelve thousand dollars to the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, and eight thousand dollars to the Society of Agriculture and Art of 
Beston, Mass. By an older will revoked by the last, his chief purpose was to promote 
the culture of trees which himself and father had so much loved; and to that purpose 
the American l’hilosophical Society has directly or indirectly devoted all the income of 
the legacy since the death of the widow. The direct mode is the use of half the in- 
come in the purchase and planting of tree seeds and trees, and thence making distribu- 
tions into our park and to other parks, the city institutions and individuals, and especially 
to churches and schools, meeting-houses, cemeteries and grave-yards. The indirect 
mode is hy applying the other half of the income in support of the lectures on botany, 
sylvicul'ure and forestry, as a basis to effect the further purpose of the testator; namely, . 
by tree-culture to promote agriculture, both as a protection from high winds and severe- 
cold, and as an attraction of rain and the prevention of droughts, and also for the pre- 
servation of natural springs; hence the course of lectures you inquire about, delivered 
by Professor Ro1HROCK in our park. 

«‘ Dr. ROTHROCK’sS first course of lectures was given in 1877, when eighteen lectures 
were delivered; and he has lectured every year since, delivering an early and late 
course, Omitting the hot months, the two together of latter years embracing fourteen 
lectures, to constantly increasing audiences until they approach a thousand listeners. 
The lecturer is very competent in learning, very earnest, and consequently is attractive 
and eloquent. The hearers are many of our good citizens and teachers, at least one- 
half of them women. 

“The lectures are delivered in Horticultural Hall, central as to the park, as it is as 
to the MICHAUX Grove, composed largely of his beloved oaks, some of which he no 
doubt looked upon, and also environed by the most beautiful gardening in the park, 
commanding views of the river and hills, while within the buildings are probably the 
richest collections of ferns and tropical plants, and a large variety of flowers. The 
portrait of MICHAUX hangs behind the lecturer. This centre is the gem of the park. 
Yet the west side of the Schuylkill is generally the least visited and Jeast improved, and 
not improved because a laige space waits an exchange of lands with the Reading Rail- 
road Company,—a measure hitherto delayed by obstructing circumstances.” 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from New York: ‘‘ The fact that the 
World and Times have within six weeks both changed editors, suggests 
how very fleeting is the editorial position here. When I first came here, 
in 1869, Mr. MARBLE was editor-in-chief of Zhe World, and Mr. 
CROLY managing editor. Mr. CroLy was succeeded by Mr. J. B. 
STILLSON, who subsequently went to the Hera/d,; and Mr. M. SCHUYLER 
took his place, to be succeeded by Mr. CopLEston, who was in turn 
succeeded by someone else. At the Zimes, in 1869, I found Mr. Ray- 
MOND. At his death, a Mr. SHEPHERD took the helm; then Mr. 
BiGELow ; then there was an interregnum until Mr. JENNINGS was 
made editor. Mr. JENNINGS was succeeded by Mr. FoorD, and Mr. 
FoorD now by Mr. MILLER, Zhe /tvening Post has changed as 
often. In 1869, it was directed by Mr. CHARLES NorDHorr ; then by 
Mr. CHARLTON ‘T, Lewis, whose connection with the paper was severed 
with abruptness; then Mr. ParKE GopwIN was awhile in charge; then 
Mr. SipNney Howarp Gay; then Colonel Browne ; then Mr. SPERRy ; 
then the paper changed hands, and there was a fresh deal all around. 
These constant changes are very unsettling to all the staff of a paper, 
and very undesirable.’’ 


THE Italian correspondent of the Paris Journal des Debats writes, 
under date of 28th April, that the Italian press to all appearance assume 
that the idea of an international league for the general disarmament of 
Europe has now come, to borrow a phrase from Mr. GLADSTONE, 
‘* within the range of practical politics.’’ It further attributes the in- 
itiation of such a blessed idea to Prince BisMaARcK. The Ofinione says: 
‘*It is not possible for Europe to continue to be devoured by these 
enormous costs for the army and navy. If this sort of thing goes on, 
the economic trouble will aggravate the Socialists. Europe will be 
wiped out by younger and more vigorous continents. A strong and 
profound intellect, like Prince BisMaRcK’s, is of the kind to understand 
all this; and in preserving Germany from an economic disaster he will 
render service to humanity.’’? The consummation is unquestionably 
most devoutly to be wished, and by none more to be desired than by 
Italy, whose peasantry are probably at a lower ebb in some districts 
than those of any other Continental nation, whilst she has been and is 
spending millions on her ironclads and other warlike provisions. 


Ir is found that peculations in the office of the Comptroller of the 
city of New York—by a clerk named CarRoLL, who must have had 
confederates, it is thought,—have amounted to something like one 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand dollars. ‘‘ The whole department [of 
the Comptroller’s office],’’ says one account, ‘‘ is in a very demoralized 
condition.’’ ‘These instances of mismanagement and corruption in 
New York may be taken as the evidence simply of the feeble capacity 
of the honest people of that city to control its affairs. Forces of the 
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greatest magnitude are arrayed against them on the side of misrule and 
disorder. It may be remarked, too, that such disclosures as to New 
York cause comparatively little remark ; if they had related to Phila- 
delphia, much more would be said about them outside. 





THE premiums which have been given for two years past, through 
the Women’s Silk-Culture Association (Philadelphia), for specimens of 
silk cocoons, are again offered this season. They are ten in number, 
of an aggregate amount of five hundred dollars,—the highest one hun- 
dred, and the lowest ten. The competition is open to all silk growers 
residing in the United States, and the premiums will be awarded for 
the best single pounds of cocoons produced during the season of 188 3. 
Entries are to be made not later than December ist, next. 





THE public fountains of Philadelphia, which had been in a neglected 
condition for some years, are to be put in order andin use. Mr. JosHua 
L. BaiLy, a sympithetic and competent selection, has been made 
—— and has begun energetically a revival of the former good 
work. 





VERY much in tune with Mr. HaLtowELt’s book. elsewhere re- 
viewed, and quite timely, therefore, in the discussion which may be ex- 
pected ‘‘about this time,’’ is Mr. WHITTIER’s poem in the June 
Atlantic which relates the dark story of the whipping of two Quaker 
women in the early colonial times, but tells also the better side of the 
case in the humane conduct of one magistrate who refused to carry out 
the order as to hts town. It is to be remarked that the poet adds as a 
foot-note the official record of this case, so that Dr. ELtis may see for 
himself that this poem, at least, is established on a good historical 
foundation. 





Durinc the last seventeen years in Great Britain, the holders of 
many Whig peerages have definitely allied themselves to the Conserva- 
tive party, whilst the heirs-apparent of five Whig peers are Conserva- 
tives. On the other hand, Lords BATH, ABERDEEN, DerBy, DALHOUSIE 
and THuRLOw have seceded from Conservatism, and the heirs of some 
Tory peers are Whigs. Asa rule, heirs in Great Britain seem quietly 
to accept the family politics; but there are notable exceptions. The 
late Lord DerBy went from Whigism to Toryism; his son reverses the 
action. The present Tory Lord Rapnor was from the start entirely at 
odds, politically, with his father, and Lord BLANDForRD, son of the Duke 
of MARLBOROUGH, is now professing almost Radical opinions; but we be- 
lieve that a Tory RussELL or CAVENDISH is not on record. Mr. GLap- 
STONE has been a severe trial to moderate Whigism, and many who have 
been steadfast in the Liberal faith until his present reign have since 
wavered. Among them are some important men, viz., the Dukes of 
SOMERSET, SUTHERLAND and CLEVELAND, and the Earls CLARENDON, 
DUNRAVEN, FirzwiLuiaM, Fortescue and Lovetace. Earl Grey, too, 
has become a doubtful supporter, and Lord Brapourne (the author, 
formerly KNATCHBULL-HuGEsson), though created a peer by Mr. Giap- 
STONE, has almost ccasxed to vote for him. 








THE EARLY FRIENDS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


R. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL’S book (‘‘ The Quaker Invasion 

of Massachusetts.’”” Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) renews 

the discussion of a mooted question, but shows itself to have abundant 

reason for the renewal. As Mr. Hallowell, himself, has intimated, the 

‘“‘heft’’ of his book is in the appendix, in the citations of authority, 

quotations from old records, and reprints of original documents. These 

show how far his own chapters of discussion are justified ; and his con- 

fidence in his case is so strong that to the appendix more than to his 

own presentation of statement and argument he is willing the reader 
shall be directed. 

The question to which we refer as having already been debated, is 
that of the possible justification of the authorities of Massachusetts Bay, 
in the years from 1656 forward, for the harshness and cruelty with 
which they treated the Quakers who lived in or came into the colony. 
That they were harsh and cruel is not denied ; the record is perfectly 
wellsettled asto that. Four Quakers they hanged on Boston Common,— 
William Robinson, Marmaduke Stevenson, Mary Dyer and William 
Leddra,—and a great number they imprisoned, whipped, banished, sold 
into slavery, mutilated, branded, fined, or stripped of their property. 
Naturally, the world, in later time especially, has demanded to know 
the reason for all this. No such barbarities stain the records of the 
other colonies. Virginia showed some intolerance, and the Dutch at 
Manhattan treated roughly the Quaker preachers who visited them ; but 
nothing at all comparable to the course of the Massachusetts authorities 
was to be found anywhere outside their jurisdiction. 

To the demand why they should have whipped, mutilated and hung 
the Quakers, the answer of those who defend Governor Endicott and 
his associates has been in substance that the acts of the Quakers invited 
this, and that their behavior was so scandalous and so affronting that 
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while it may not have fully justified it certainly did much to excuse the 
character of their treatment. ‘It was,*’ say the defenders, ‘‘a rude 
age. Strictness leaned upon severity, severity upon harshness, and 
harshness upon cruelty. You are not to judge Endicott, and Belling- 
ham, and Norton, and the others, by the standards of to-day. They 
acted according to their time, and in the measure of their light. You 
are further to consider that Massachusetts was their possession, guaranteed 
to them by their charter, and that the intruders who persisted in coming 
where they were not wanted, and where they had no legitimate errand, 
ran upon their fate.’’ 

To this plea in abatement—for, of course, it can be no more than 
that,—the rejoinder of the Quakers has seldom been made with so much 
vigor and effect as in this volume. Mr. Hallowell has patiently studied 
the details of the case. He has examined old records in the Boston 
State House, has searched the pages of the court-dockets, has diligently 
compared and sifted the data that others had collected, and has pre- 
sented the result in a compact and effective manner. Sometimes he 
has weakened his statement by excess of strong words ; yet we can easily 
see how he fell naturally into the strongest form of expression, and 
would have felt that he was hardly doing justice to the subject with 
milder expressions or less vigorous forms of rhetoric. What he under- 
takes to show may be classified somewhat in this way: (1) That the 
allegations of extravagant and indecent behavior on the part of the 
Friends are substantially unworthy of attention, being grossly exagger- 
ated by the Puritan writers, both as to the character of the acts and as 
to their number; (2) that some of the most cruel legislation of Mas- 
sachusetts, which it was alleged (by so eminently respectable an 
authority as Mr. Palfrey, for instance, ) was the result of certain Quaker 
misbehaviors, was enacted long before these occurred, and could have 
had no relation to them, except as being their cause ; (3) that in the 
few cases where the behavior of the Friends was questionable (as, for 
instance, that of Lydia Wardwell, who went naked into the church at 
Newbury, and that of Deborah Wilson, who walked in the same condi- 
tion through the streets of Salem,) the violence of persecution had un- 
settled their reason, and produced the very results which it is now pre- 
tended were its occasion and excuse; (4) that as tothe “intrusion ”’ 
of the Quakers in Massachusetts they had the right, under broad Eng- 
lish law, to come there, if they desired to, aside from any convincement 
of religious duty; (5) that the laws against them are abundantly 
proved to be aimed at differences of religious opinion, and not designed 
merely to correct extravagant behavior; and (6) that as to the cruelty 
and barbarity of the magistrates the complete facts have never yet been 
justly apprehended. 

In the course of this showing, however, Mr. Hallowell carefully 
gives credit to a better state of public feeling than that which appeared 
in the procedure of the authorities: ‘‘ The average New England Puri- 
tan was far behind contemporary English reformers; but the rulers 
here were behind the average New England Puritan. This was partly 
due to the system of government, by which all citizens except church- 
members were disfranchised. The magistrates and ministers were re- 
actionists, and were not sustained even by their own followers. Their 
mission here, accepting their own statement as to what it was, met with 
a richly-deserved fate. It was almost a complete failure. Their plan 
of government was repudiated, and was succeeded by wiser political 
arrangements and more humane laws. Their religion, though it long 
retained its hold in theory, was displaced by one less bigoted and su- 
perstitious. It is now a thing of the past, a mere tradition, an anti- 
quated curiosity.’’ And besides this general statement it must be re- 
marked that when Stevenson, Robinson and Mary Dyer were sen- 
tenced to death precautions were taken to prevent a popular outbreak 
in Boston, and a body of soldiers marched them to the gallows, lest the 
people might interfere; when the first laws of whipping and banish- 
ment were proclaimed through Boston streets in 1656, Nicholas Upsal, 
the innkeeper, condemned them publicly,—for which the magistrates 
reproved, fined and banished him; when distraught Deborah Wilson 
ran through Salem, ‘‘the constable, Daniel Rumbal, took compas- 
sion on her,’’ so that she escaped the frightful whipping visited on 
poor Lydia Wardwell; and in many other instances the people showed 
themselves more humane and more just than the little “‘ring’’ of rulers 
of whom Endicott was chief. 

Mr. Hallowell’s book is not one to give anybody pleasure ; but it 
will be read, we think, even in Massachusetts, with high appreciation as 
a careful and conscientious piece of work in correction of long-main- 
tained historical inaccuracy and injustice. No one is likely to contro- 
vert its statements of fact ; we do not observe that even Rev. Dr. Ellis, 
who has made public a ‘‘ Restatement’’ of his views of the subject, at- 
tempts to do so in any important particular. It deals fairly, because it 
discriminates between the harsh temper in which the ruling faction of 
intolerants attempted to direct Massachusetts, and the better spirit of 
the people generally. In acknowledging this and exposing that, it sim- 
ply brings to view the untruth of much pretended ‘‘history’’ that has 
been written in sympathy with and defence of the Pharisaism of Massa- 
chusetts,—a Pharisaism which in all her career has constituted the open 
joint of that otherwise almost complete panoply in which the genius, in- 
telligence and virtue of her people have clothed her. 
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LITERATURE. 
“THE REAL LORD BYRON.”* 


AVE we at last a picture of the real Lord Byron, as Mr. Jeaffreson 
promises, or does he, too, leave us in doubt as to the poet’s fea- 
tures? Few men everwore their heart on their sleeve more openly than 
this very Byron ; and that nearly all of his contemporaries, and most of 
those who have written about him since, should have been so perplexed 
by him, is one of the most curious instances of perversity in modern 
literary history. Sometimes it seems as if those who surrounded Byron 
in his life-time were wilfully blind and obtuse. Moore, the shallow, 
dapper, vain and officious writer of melodies, succeeded in doing his 
friend as much harm with posterity as it was possible for one who had 
all of Byron’s letters, his diary and his confidences to do. The other 
early biographers and detailers of anecdotes were equally incaj:able of 
character-sketching. Most of them were as much prompted by a 
desire to have their names linked with Byron’s as to tell the unvarnished 
truth about him. Shelley was one of the few who read his friend cor- 
rectly ; but, unfortunately, Shelley’s contributions to Byronic literature 
were meagre. 

Yet anyone who will study carefully Byron’s own letters and diary 
will, we think, be able to draw a fair portrait of him. He will find 
that selfishness was the central fault which deepened the other failings 
and nullified many good qualities. Born with a headstrong temper 
which he fairly inherited from both parents, Byron was never taught in 
youth to restrain it. He was as nervous as a highly-strung girl, but at 
the same time he was as frank as a school-boy. A bodily deformity 
added to his irritability and throughout life wounded his pride. Vanity 
led him to overcome excessive corpulence by resorting alternately to 
starvation and drugs, from which at nineteen he acquired the habit of 
drinking laudanum,—a habit which at times nearly caused insanity. He 
was not a gourmand, and he never took wine in excess. Before he was 
twenty, he had three very passionate but innocent love affairs. At 
Cambridge, he was no better and no worse than nine-tenths of the uni- 
versity students. His travels through Spain and Greece suggested the 
first two cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’’ the publication of 
which made the author instantly famous. 

At twenty-four, he entered London life, just at a period when Eng- 
lish society was unusually corrupt. Perhaps for a time he was pleased 
by Hs glamour ; perhaps for a winter he enjoyed being lionized. Cer- 
tainly, few men of twice his years could have failed to be spoiled by the 
flattery which he received. One noble lady, the wife of one of Eng- 
land’s most illustrious Premiers, actually paid court to him, and begged 
him to elope with her. Others were hardly less importunate. Still, his 
dissipations were not so much greater than that of the best ‘‘gentlemen”’ 
at the Regent’s Court as to call for especial condemnation. One season 
seems to have sobered him or to have satiated him, because after it he 
listened willingly to the scheme of matrimony proposed by Lady Mel- 
bourne. He fell in love with Miss Milbanke, who did not immediately 
reciprocate. Perhaps he deceived himself with believing that he was 
ready to surrender his liberty, so as to secure the tranquil and pure 
blessings of a home; at least, it is fair to assume that neither the at- 
tractions of Lady Caroline Lamb nor of any other of his feminine wor- 
shippers had complete mastery over him. They might be women to 
flirt with; but Miss Milbanke, high-bred, demure and intelligent, was 
the person for a wife. She entered into the union with her eyes open. 
She knew Byron’s fickleness; she had read his poetry; she was aware 
that his intrigues were town talk; she was familiar with all the stories 
about his juvenile rakishness. Yet she consented to marry him. That 
they lived happily for nine months is cause for surprise. He seems 
during that period to have been faithful. The estrangement was gradual. 
He found that matrimony prevented him from indulging many of his 
wishes, even though they were innocent. He wished, for instance, to 
travel on the Continent; she could not and would not. Consequently, 
his selfishness grew in proportion as it was thwarted, and he gave vent 
to many unmauly expressions. The sight of his wife became temporarily 
unbearable; yet, when she and her infant daughter went down into the 
country to her mother’s home, Byron had no idea that the separation 
would be forever. He expected to follow her within a month; Dut an 
intrigue with Jane Clermont kept him in London longer than the ap- 
pointed time, and then the whim took him to make a trip to Switzer- 
land. Even then he did not look for a complete severance from Lady 
Byron, who he doubted not would receive him politely, if not cordially, 
on his return. Like thousands of other unhappily- married couples, he sup- 
posed they would continue to live together for the sake of their child and 
of society, in neutral indifference. But he forgot that there must be two 
parties to every bargain; he forgot that Lady Byron was entitled to 
some consideration in the matter. And she did not delay in letting 
him understand that their pirting was irrevocable. Whilst he was in 
Switzerland, his wife had decided upon the separation. At first he was 
grieved, and then exasperated. The publication by him of two poems, 
written when his heart overflowed with anger, aroused the British press 
against him. He grew reckless and bitter, following as usual the first 
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wild, rash impulse of passion, and instead of trying to pacify he tried to 
incense and horrify his enemies. No sarcasm was too biting for him to 
write ; he deluded himself that he cared not for the world, and that he 
could derive a malicious satisfaction from his Promethean struggle. 
Herein he mistook. He craved sympathy, though too proud to seek it. 

Going to Venice, he fell into a mire of depravity. At Geneva he 
had had some English friends,—the Shelleys and Claire ; but at Venice 
he was alone. ‘The Venetians scarcely knew him by name. Their 
illiterate, puppet-like nobles bored him, and, in preference to attending 
the conversazioni of women who might have furnished Moliére with 
material for ‘*‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,’’ he descended to take pleasure 
in the company of the lowest of women. Disgusted with life, sour at 
being invariably condemned by his countrymen, who took Lady Byron’s 
side, utterly careless of the future, and insensible to self-respect, he for 
many months plunged in a debauch, the details of which are revolting. 
It was a peculiar and unfortunate outcome of his lack of restraint that 
whilst his passion for a woman lasted, no matter how inferior she might 
be in intellect, or how degraded morally, she had complete influence 
over him. At length, sickening of his dissipations, he formed with the 
Countess Guiccioli an attachment which was the sincerest and least 
harmful of any in his later years. She incited him to better things, 
and by an affection which was ardent, although illegitimate, she called 
out some of the poet’s better qualities. Forever the victim of his 
whims, he conceived the idea of liberating Greece, and died in a noble 
cause. His death made many forget his life, which had so shocked his 
contemporaries. A libertine, fickle, vain and selfish, he was, neverthe- 
less, a sincere friend, and at times exhibited traits of generosity and 
nobility which indicated that he was not all bad. As long as his per- 
sonal pleasure was not interfered with, he was uncommonly amiable ; 
but as soon as that was encrozched upon he forgot everything and 
everyone but himself. 

These outlines, as we have said, have been drawn from Lord Byron’s 
own memorials. Mr. Jeaffreson’s book does not change any important 
feature. It simply furnishes more colors for painting a finished portrait. 
Mr. Jeaffreson writes with an evident wish to be deemed impartial. He 
recites the regrettable chronicle of Byron’s vices with chronological 
precision. He has collected material from almost every available 
source, and he presents it in an undigested fashion. Only when he 
wishes to force the acceptance of some theory of his own, does he leave 
the judge’s seat and take the floor as a special pleader. By merely 
stating facts, he succeeds in showing Byron’s private life to have been 
one of the most repulsive that a great genius ever led. He does not, 
perhaps, dwell with sufficient emphasis upon redeeming qualities and 
extenuating circumstances, which were all too few. 

Space is wanting to enumerate the particular points at which Mr. 
Jeaffreson has added to our knowledge of the details of Byron’s career. 
He gives a precise account of the poet’s early loves, and identifies 
Thyrza with Margaret Parker. His description of London society in 
1812 and the following years is excellent. Lady Caroline Lamb ap- 
pears stripped of all illusions, and Miss Milbanke seems more attractive 
than in previous accounts. The common theory that the poem, ‘‘ The 
Dream,’’ was autobiographical, is exploded. So, too, are the notions 
which some persons entertain of the riotous ways of the poet at New- 
stead Abbey. The vile scandal to which Mrs. Stowe had the want of 
dignity to put her name, is treated delicately, yet decisively, In 
general, all particulars relating to Byron’s personal appearance and 
habits are furnished with sufficient minuteness. 

Mr. Jeaffreson concludes by asserting that in the Hobhouse manu- 
scripts, which will not be made public until the year 1900, no copy of 
Byron’s diary, burned by Moore in 1824, will be found. He states that 
he has himself seen private papers from which he has derived much in- 
formation, and that it was his desire to put Byron in his true light dur- 
ing the seventeen years which must elapse before the twentieth century, 
which led him to undertake this work, which, in spite of dryness, may 
be recommended as the most systematic and unbiassed record of Byron’s 
career. Fortunate are the great men of old times who are known only 
by their works! Their private character cannot be subjected to the 
microscopic examination of modern readers; their personal vices do 
not afford perennial food for scandal-loving posterity. W.R. THaver. 


MuNGER’s ‘‘ FREEDOM OF FaiItTH.’’—What is the dominant drift, in 
this age of transition, in theological thought? Mr. Theodore T. 
Munger undertakes to answer this question in some 4etail in his book, 
‘*The Freedom of Faith’’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). In 
the preliminary essay on ‘‘ The New Theology,’’ he defines what he 
believes to be the best and most helpful thought of the times. We 
should infer from the results that Mr. Munger has been brought up 
among the Unitarians of New England, but has been profoundly in- 
fluenced by the Broad-Church thinkers of the English Church and its 
American correspondent. We see no proof in his pages of a familiarity 
with the writings of the greatest man of that school. Mr. Munger 
seems to know Frederick Maurice only through his disciples,—Rob- 
ertson, Stanley, Mulford and Brooks. But while there is a marked 
difference in method, and in many points of detail, the book is one 
which is not out of harmony with Maurice’s thought. 
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Mr. Munger does not speak of “ the new theology ’’ because he thinks 
it a novelty. On the contrary, he thinks it a renaissance of what has 
been thought and taught by the best minds from the first. He finds 
himself in agreement with the theologians of Alexandria in the second 
and third centuries, on points where he differs from Augustine and the 
usual traditions of doctrine. He believes that a theological development 
to have value must connect itself with the past, and eschew that icon- 
oclastic spirit which breaks with the past. He holds that theglogy is a 
genuine science, but incapable of being worked into a logical system, 
because of the very nature of the facts and relations with which it deals. 

Applying the method thus suggested to specific doctrines, Mr. 
Munger defines the new movement in theological thought as a kind of 
Trinitarianism which sees the furce of Unitarian objections to the old 
ways of stating that doctrine, as accepting the doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the Judgment, justification by 
faith, and so forth. But all these it accepts in a sense which is more 
practical, and bears more directly on human life than do the ordinary 
statements. Yet he says ‘‘ it does not explain away from these doc- 
trines their substance, nor minimize them, nor aim to do else than pre- 
sent them as revealed in the Scriptures, and as developed in the life of 
the church and of the world.”’ 

It is when Mr. Munger comes to state his attitude towards the 
Scriptures that we find it hardest to follow him. Here as elsewhere he 
is no iconoclast. He does not show much sympathy with ‘‘ the higher 
criticism,’’ while he does not controvert it. He wants to have the 
Scriptures treated ‘‘ in a more natural way,’’ and describes the old way 
as ‘‘hard, formal, unsympathetic and unimaginative.’’ This is well 
enough. But when he comes to develop his meaning we find the term, 
‘¢ interpretation,’’ playing a very ambiguous part. He does not like to 
be bound down to ‘‘ the plain meaning of the words’’ of the Bible. 
From this he is to be helped by ‘ interpretation,’’ which seems to mean 
with him sometimes a deeper spiritual insight, such as Maurice shows, 
into the personal and spiritual relations of life, and sometimes a per- 
ception of the fact, so well emphasized by Dr. J. B. Mozley, that revela- 
tion was a process which adapted itself to the moral level of the gene- 
ration to which it was given. We think that Mr. Munger should re- 
write-this section, for it is the weakest in his book. 

The greater part of the volume is taken up with brief practical 
essays, which have some marks of having been sermons, on the points 
raised in the preliminary essay. These are very beautiful and often 
most instructive. They show that Mr. Munger is a man who has 
wrestled with great problems, has felt the torment of their unsettlement, 
and has a message to his generation. He speaks with a certain dog- 
matic confidence, but also with winning grace of both personal manner 
and literary style. mm EF. 





Mr. Lea’s ‘‘Stupies in Cuurcu History.’’—It is generally recog- 
nized that Mr. Henry C. Lea, although a layman and not a hearty admirer 
of churchmen and their doings, is one of the most learned of Americans 
in the field of church history. He has reprinted his valuable ‘‘ Studies 
in Church History,’’ with some additions to the text which serve to 
elucidate the subjects treated, and with the special addition of an essay 
on ‘* The Early Church and Slavery.’’ Mr. Lea may be read with 
profit on every topic he has treated ; but we think he hardly can be 
said to give an impartial view of the condition of affairs in the Middle 
Ages, the period which takes up most space in his book. It is quite 
true, as Hegel says, that Christianity in the period before the Reforma- 
tion presents itself as an external legal system imposed upon the con- 
duct and the conscience, rather than as a system of faith and liberty 
adopted into the consciousness of the peoples it touched. At every 
point it appears clothed in a hard and often inhuman legalism, which 
presents a marked contrast to its native spirit. But, after all, it could 
not be otherwise. Just as its great Founder recognized two stages in 
the development of his disciples,—that of servants and that of friends,— 
so in the Christianization of the Teutonic nations a servile era must 
come first, before Luther can explain toa delighted Teutonic world 
‘the liberty of a Christian man.”’ | 

Out of these ages of collision and repression came benefits which 
the world never will cease to ®ilue. Mr. Lea, for instance, finds just 
fault with the insolent attitude assumed by the Popes toward kings and 
emperors. But he does not do justice to the fact that we owe to the 
Papacy’s struggles with the civil power that all-important distinction 
between the sphere of the church and that of the State, which he every- 
where assumes as axiomatic. In both Judaism and Roman paganism, 
church and State are blended inextricably. The church in each is a 
branch of the civil service. In the New Testament, the distinction be- 
tween the two is taught in a general way, but obscured by the fact that 
Rome’s rule in Judea was an alien rule, and that all rulers were hostile 
to the new fellowship. What was to be the position of a Christian 
ruler in relation to the church, when there came to be such rulers? 
Constantine and his successors took just the position which Augustus 
had held in relation to the Roman paganism. His apologists defended 
this attitude by appeals to precedents set by the Jewish kings,—the only 
parallel case to which their religion seemed to admit of appeal. Con- 
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very last, with the result of suppressing everything like a vigorous 
church or intellectual life in Eastern Christendom. It is to the Popes 
that we owe the practical interpretation of the saying: ‘‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world.’’ Their worst sin was in abandoning that great 
principle, to lay hold of secular power in the control of princes. But 
they made it visible to mankind in the first place. 

In Mr. Lea’s discussion of the organization of the primitive Christian 
Church, we do not see that he has made any use of the remarkable inves- 
tigations whose results are given in Mr. Heath’s ‘‘ Bampton Lectures.”’ 

The new essay, on the treatment of slavery by the church, contrasts 
in tone with the rest of the book. Mr. Lea shows that up to the era of 
the establishment of the church by Constantine its treatment of this so- 
cial problem was humane and wise. Without making slave-holding a 
matter for discipline, the church created a feeling against slavery which 
worked strongly in the direction of emancipation. If the Christian 
emperors did not move in this direction so vigorously as might have 
been expected, it was because the change in the position of the church 
was more nominal than real. The old paganism remained in public 
opinion and legal traditions, and was not extirpated, even in the West, 
until ages had passed. . 





‘* GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHILDREN.’’—There could be no 
better proof of the advantages of a good method of work than is sup- 
plied by Mr. Newell’s volume on a very humble subject,—the sports of 
children (‘‘ Games and Songs of American Children.’’ Collected and 
compared by Wm. Wells Newell. New York: Harper & Brothers). 
He has collected from various parts of the country descriptions of well- 
known games, and he has traced their origin as far back as possible,— 
often to very remote antiquity. This is one of the most important 
branches of folk-lore,—one that has been investigated more or less 
abroad, and that repays study, because of the conservatism of children 
who play now the games played centuries ago. The traditional charm, 
often unbroken, that Mr. Newell has discovered and illustrated, will 
certainly surprise those who would have forgotten the misty rhymes of 
their childhood, had not they heard them repeated with the same de- 
light by their own children. And just as the toys of young people are 
the weapons of their ancestors, like the sling and cross-bow, so are 
their songs often the memories of a remote and interesting past. Many 
of these Mr. Newell traces back very far. Thus, the game called 
‘* Knights of Spain,’’ is ‘‘current under a score of forms throughout 
Europe,—from Latin France, Italy and Spain to Scandinavian Ice- 
land,—from the Finns of the Baltic coast to the Slavs of Moravia.’ 
Many of these versions Mr. Newell gives; fur, besides collecting the 
forms of games and songs now well known here, he studies their history 
as history is now universally studied by modern investigators, aud thus 
throws light from a new quarter on the past as well as on the present. 
These sports are survivals of the occupations often of our remote an- 
cestors, and often again degradations of once popular songs. Thus, in 
the song just mentioned, the proposal to buy a bride carries us back to 
a very early date when brides were avowedly so won ; and the influence 
of medizevalism is seen in the courteous form of other lines. Anyone 
who reads Mr. Newell’s volume will see that this is no fanciful assertion. 
He places himself on irrefutable testimony. Only a student will per- 
ceive how much work has gone to the composition of this book ; yet, 
while the scholar will enjoy its thoroughness, the writer’s tact has in- 
spired him to prepare a volume that the children, themselves, will de- 
light in. It is, in short, a most creditable production. 





‘*THE PossiBiLity oF Not Dyinc.’’—One hundred and seventy 
years ago, an Irishman named John Asgill produced ‘‘ An Argument 
to Prove That Deathis Not Obligatory Upon Christians.’’ For this he 
was expelled from the House of Commons as an atheist and a blas- 
phemer. Yet in our own times his tract was reprinted by a dignitary of 
the Irish Established Church who heartily believed in the doctrine. Mr. 
Hyland C. Kirk comes to the same result in a somewhat different way 
in his little work, ‘‘ The Possibility of Not lying: A Speculation’’ 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Mr. Kirk, although once a Chris- 
tian, is now an agnostic of the Spencer school who sees a great deal of 
truth in Christianity, provided he be allowed to put the evolutionist 
sense upon its teachings. He is in sympathy especially with its faith in 
life, and sympathizes with the instinctive horror of death which char- 
acterizes human nature generally. Ile is not dogmatic or positive, 
but he thinks the time will come when the reproductive power of the 
race will have reached a minimum and the population of the world will 
be kept at a proper figure by the cessation of death. Death in his 
view is a feature which belongs to our era of transition,—of adjustment 
to environment. When that process is completed, death will cease. 

For our part, we are glad not to live in Mr. Kirk’s ideal age of the 
world. A world full of old people, dried up and conventionalized, 
with the element of youth reduced to a minimum, would be a very 
dreary affair. Death is a benefactor, just because it makes such a world 
as this impossible. If it be a dread also, that must have a reason, not 
in its essential nature, but in somecorrelated fact. And until evolution 
finds a better solution we shall say with Paul, and Shakespeare, and 
R. E. T. 
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THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN OF ’64 AND ’65: THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC AND THE 
ARMY OF THE JAMES. (Campaigns of the Civil War.” XII.) By Andrew A. 
Humphreys. Pp. 451. With maps. $1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES. (“Campaigns of the 
Civil War.”’ Supplementary Volume.) By Frederick Phisterer. Pp. 343. $1.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Topics OF THE TiMEs: No. 1. SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Edited by Titus Munson Coan. 
Pp. 281. $0.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Wuart To Do First IN ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. By Charles W. Dulles, M. D. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Pp. 120. $0.75. P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


STUDENTS’ SonGs. Compiled and Edited by William H. Hills, Harvard Class of 1880. 
Pp. 60. $0.50. Moses King, Cambridge. 


AUTHORS 


AND PUBLISHERS. 


N American edition of “ Underground Russia: Revolutionary Profiles and 
sketches from Life,” the publication of which created so much excitement in 
England, will be issued immediately by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The author, 
who signs himself « Stepniak,” the former editor of Land and Liberty, is known as 
one of the leaders among the revolutionists. His story reads like fiction, though so 
good an authority as Peter Larroff vouches for the writer as competent to set forth a 
true account of this great movement in Russia. 


The authorship of « Guerndale,” by “ J. S. of Dale,” the novel of college life pub- 
lished last autumn by Messrs. Scribner, is now accredited to Frederick J. Stimson, a 
graduate of the Iarvard class of ’76, a practising lawyer in Boston. The sugges- 
tions for the co-operative indexing of current periodicals, submitted by Mr. Poole and 
Mr. Fletcher, and also by Mr. Stetson, in the Lzdrary Fournal, have met with such 
prompt action on the part of interested librarians that Mr. Stetson’s monthly plan has 
already gone into operation, and in such a manner as to prepare the way for Mr. 
Poole’s annual and quinquennial continuations. It may be safely announced that both 
plans will be thoroughly tested. Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, Boston, will be the 
publishers of a work by Mr. Frederick 5. Ober, describing his travels in Mexico and 
life among the Mexicans. The book will be illustrated with original photographs. 


Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have just received the concluding pages of the 
advance-sheets of the third volume of the Comte de Paris’s “ History of the Civil War 
in America,” and will be ready with their translation in about a month. The new 
volume represents the French volumes V. and VI, and deals with the operations of 
the Army of the Potomac in the East and the Army of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
in the West, during the year 1863. In interest it can hardly be second to any other of 
the series. 


The author of «The Game-Keeper at Home,” Mr. William Jefferies, has issued 
through Messrs. Chatto & Windus a new book, entitled «Nature Near London.” 
General A. A. Humphreys’s important work, giving the history of the campaign 
of Grant in Virginia in 1864-5, which he contributes to Messrs. Scribner’s series, 
«Campaigns of the Civil War,” is out. In an article entitled “ Unwritten His- 
tory,” in the May Afacmillan, Professor Huxley treats of Egypt. The paper was 
originally a lecture addressed to the Eton Volunteer Corps. Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. have in press a new novel by the author of * Signor Monaldini’s Niece ” 
(Mary Agnes Tinker), called «« The Jewel in the Lotus.” It will be illustrated. 
The example set by Mr. Du Chaillu in suing Messrs. Ilarper for alleged failure to push 
one of his bocks, has been imitated by Mr. E. B. Callender, author of « Thaddeus 
Stevens, Commoner,” of which Cupples, Upham & Co. are the publishers. 


London 77u¢h, which discards the editorial «« we” in favor of the more personal 
« J,” pays the following tribute to a little book which has been selling largely of late: 
“If anyone has not yet read «A Bad Boy’s Diary,’ let him at once do so. I bought it 
the other day at the Mansion House Station of the District Railroad, and intended to 
get out at Charing Cross; but it amused me so much that I positively made the tour of 
London, and found myself back in the city before percéiving that I had passed my 
destination.” Whether this “ werges on the poetical,” is a problem which will prob- 
ably never be solved ; but, if it is to be accepted as an historical fact, it supplies a par- 
allel to an incident pictured in an old engraving, entitled «* Mental Abstraction,” where 
a reader, sitting by the fire with his breakfast waiting for him, is so engrossed in his 
book that he is calmly boiling his watch and holding the egg in his hand to count the 
minutes necessary for the due settlement of the yolk. 


Anew and important contribution to the history of Hungary is “ Georg Rakoczy 
I.; or, The Thirty Years’ War, 1630-60,” with documents from the Swedish and Hun- 
garian archives, by Alexander Szilagyi, director of the University Library of Buda-Pesth, 
in which city the work has just appeared. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. have just 
issued a translation of Lieutenant-Colonel Herman Vogt’s “ Egyptian War of 1882.” 
It is valuable for the reason that it reflects the military and public opinions of the 
largest and most highly trained army of modern Europe. Renan’s “ Recollections 
of My Childhood and Youth ” will be published by the Messrs. Putnams shortly from 
the authorized translation. The book is now reaching this country in the original 
French. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have in press for early publication « Dynamical Soci- 
ology,” by Lester F. Ward, of the Statistical Department at Washington. Mr. 
E. C. Stedman is said to be the inventor of Osgood’s « Pocket-Guide to Europe.” 
Mr. Edward King is the European editor of the book. The publishing firm of 
Glazounoff, Paris, is said to have purchased for twenty-six thousand roubles the right 
to issue a new edition of Mr. Turgeneff’s books, to be brought out under the supervision 
of M. M. Stassyoulevitch. The title of Marshal Bazaine’s book, published by 
Gaspir, of Madrid, is “ Episodes de la Guerre de 1870, et le Blocus de Metz.”. 

Mr. William Black has written a novelette, called “The Strange Adventures of a 
Milkmaid,” to be begun soonin Harper's Weekly. 


The publishing house of Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, 
New York, also London and Paris, has been reorganized into a limited joint-stock 
company, under the general style of Cassell & Company, Limited. Among the an- 
nouncements of this house is “ Modern Missions: Their Trials and Triumphs,” by 
Robert Young, with an introduction by Rev. James HI. Wilson, D. D., Edinburgh. This 
work has met with a very favorable reception on the other side of the water, having 
already passed through two editions. This first American edition is revised and en- 
larged, and information is brought down to date. 





Among the editionseof Moliére’s works which continue to pour from Parisian 
presses in ceaseless profusion, few will equal in lavish artistic adornment that to be 
edited by M. Anatole de Montaiglon (Paris: Lemonnyer). It is to contain brief com- 
mentaries, and its text is to be an exact reproduction of the original editions, adorned 
with more than seven hundred new and original illustrations by M. Jacques Leman, 
among them thirty-two full paged plates, one hundred and fifty head-pieces, as many 
tail-pieces, and more than one hundred and sixty entirely different initial letters. This 
sumptuous edition of the greatest of French dramatists will appear play by play, to be 
bound finally in eight or ten volumes. The illustrations are all on copper, and the 
price of the whole work varies from five to fifteen hundred francs. 


Mrs. Burton N. Harrison, who has recently made repute as a dramatist, is the 
author of the popular novelettes, “Golden Rod” and «“ Helen of Troy,” included in 
Harper's “ Half-Hour Series.” Messrs. Da Costa and Johnston, the late editors of 
The Magazine of American History, are about to begin the put.lication of a periodical 
devoted to American antiquities, and it is also said that Mr. John Austin Stevens, the 
historical writer, who was tne first editor of the Mugazine, will in the fall establish a 
monthly to be devoted to American history. David McKay, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces for early issue « Walt Whitman: A Study,” by Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke, 
of Toronto. Dr. Bucke is a personal friend of Mr. Whitman, and the book is written 
with his knowledge and approval. A number of copies of Bosworth Smith’s 
“‘ Life of Lord Lawrence ” have been purchased by the British Navy Department for its 
ships’ libraries. It is generally admitted that no more interesting or valuable biography 
than this has been published since the time of Trevelyan’s “« Macaulay.” 


There can be no longer any doubt—says Herr K. J. Schrder, who has published 
an account of the recent memorable production of Goethe’s « Faust,” entire, at the 
Burgtheater, Vienna,—over the fitness of the second part of “ Faust” for acting. It 
carried away the audience, and has gained the same foothold upon the stage which the 
first part won fifty years ago. ‘The first evening was made to end with the witch scene, 
the second was the “ Gretchentragé.ie.” All the scenes of the tragedy deeply moved 
the audience. The stage setting was all that could be desired, including the « Wad. 
purgisnacht,” which, as presented, was frightfully effective. ‘The first part occupied 
two evenings; the second part, one evening. 


The Catholic World for June contains especially valuable articles on “ Unscientific 
Liberty,” by Rev. George M. Searle; “What Europe Owes to Italy,” by John 
Charles Earles, A. M.; “fhe Catholic Church and the Colored Pcople;” and “ The 
Management of the Liquor Traffic,” by Rev. Thomas McMillan. While these are the 
strongest papers, there 1s an agreeable variety of lighter articles -——--The Antiquary 
for May considers with satisfying fulness “ The Wentworth Papers,” « The Old Law- 
Courts at Westminster,” and various other topics in the line of its cherished researches. 
An article on “Chain Mail Armor” has a quaint interest. This periodical is a fine 
example of editing. It does not profess to touch concerns wilely popular, but it covers 
its own ground perfectly. 


A correspondent of the London Zimes writes as follows with reference to the pur- 
chase by the English Government of the Ashburnham manuscripts: “ I much regret 
to have to inform you that the Government has decided not to sanction the purchase of 
the Ashburnham manuscripts ez 4/oc. A letter lately addressed by the Treasury to the 
trustees of the British Museum announced that this decision had been arrived at after 
careful consideration; but at the same time, it was added, the Government was pre- 
pared to consider any recommendation that the trustees could make for the acquisition 
of a portion of the collection. Perhaps the Government might have made up its ind 
a little sooner; and I fear that there will be a general feeling of disappointment that 
we are not to have the whole collection, minus the selection to go to France. But the 
trustees have to be above all things practical; and, seeing that they cannot hope for 
all, they have set themselves to consider how they may secure that portion of the col- 
lection which is essentially of English interest,—namely, the Stowe manuscripts and 
the Appendix. In the former we have the State papers, monastic registers, Anglo- 
Saxon charters, Irish manuscripts, and other important documents; in the latter, the 
English manuscripts, Wycliffes, Chaucers, etc., some Dantes, and, above all, the 
fine illuminated manuscripts. On the other hand, we lose in the Libri and Barrois 
collections most of the Dantes, the romances, Italian literature and early correspond- 
ence, and—much to be regretted,—the finely illuminated manuscript (written by 
Sinibaldo,) executed for Lorenzo de’ Medici. Fortunately, this is the only important 
illuminated manuscript that goes. The Appendix takes in all the others of importance, 
including the Albani missal. Of bindings, we lose the Barrois ivories; but the Ap- 
} eadix includes the great jewelled binding. The first thing to be done, however, was 
to get Lord Ashburnham to consent to separate the sections. To this he at last con- 
sented; the Stowe and Appendix, however, are not to be separated. So the trustees 
have now recommended, by resolution at their meeting yesterday, the purchase of the 
Stowe and Appendix. Lord Ashburnham will probably find another market for the 
Libri and Barrois, This clears the ground of all complication with the French; and, 
as everyone recognizes the essentially English character of the portion now recom- 
mended, it is to be hoped that the Government will consent.” 








ART NOTES. 


N enumerating, in our recent review of Mr. Curtis’s “Catalogue of Velazquez and 
Murillo,” the pictures by those masters owned in this country, several that 
are mentioned by Mr. Curtis, in his “ Additions and Corrections” to the volume, were 
overlooked. Mr. William P. Douglass, New Yagk, has a Velazquez—*A Knight of 
Santiago,”—which has lately been exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
was purchased in Europe, more than half a century ago, by the father of the present 
owner. Mrs. William H. Aspinwall has another by the same artist, same subject, pur- 
chased from a private collection in Palermo, about 1850. Mr. Marquzni also has 
recently purchased, for two thousand pounds sterling, the portrait of the Infante, Don 
Baltasar Carlos, by Velazquez, which was sold in the sale of Charles Sackville Bale, in 
1881. It then brought £871. 


G. W. Maynard is designing for architectural decoration. J. Alden Weir goes 
abroad, early in June. J. G. Brown is painting “A Collection of Antiquities,”’— 
one old man telling a story to three others. ~—The statue of Madame Roland, by 
M. Chatrousse, which was in last year’s Sa/on, has been placed in a niche of the Hétel 
de Ville, Paris, In a corresponding niche is the statue of Madame de Sevigné. 


Mr. Ruskin says that the turning-point in his literary and artistic life was his visit 
to Venice, in 1845. In looking at Tintoretto’s pictures, he felt only that a new world 
was opened to him, and that there was a strange and precious gift in him, enabling him 
to recognize the majesty of art. His true work, he says, has been “to teach, so far as 
in this hurried century any such thing can be taught, the excellency and supremacy of 
five great painters, despised until I spoke of them,—Turner, Tintoretto, Luini, Botticelli 
and Carpaccio.” 
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The Royal Academy exhibition in St. Petersburg, according to an English account, 
is not eulogized by the Russian press, the complaint being that her greatest men are in 
exile in Munich, Rome, or Paris. Daniel Huntington, president of the National 
Academy, was at late advices at Tangiers, intending to return shortly to Spain, and 
then probably to go to Italy. He painted portraits in London and Paris. He will 
probably return in the summer, after having been away for a year. 





M. Dubois de |’Ftang has bequeathed to the French nation two valuable collections. 
One of these gatherings consists of drawings by ancient and modern masters. The 
second consists of water-color drawings, representing all the transformations of military 
costume. The Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute of New England intends to 
have a catalogue of unuzual fineness for its art exhibition, in September next, in Boston. 
It would appear to be more to the point to determine to have an exhibition of unusual 
fineness. 





The Luxembourg Galleries are being more and more encroached upon by the 
French Senate; and there is much dissatisfaction among artists in consequence. 
From Germany is announced the death of Moritz Blauckarts, an artist of some reputa- 
tion. It will interest other than scientific people to know that the very clever 

icture of “ Three Sisters,” to which a place of honor is given at the Grosvenor Gal- 
le. London, represents the three daughters of Professor Huxley. The lady to the 
left of the group is the wife of the painter, Mr. John Collier. Cupples, Upham & 
Co., Boston,—successors to A. Williams & Co.,—announce for immediate publication an 
album of « Yacht-Pictures and Sea-Views,” the work of Mr. David Mason Little, so 
well known for his success in instantaneous photography. 











Stanley Middleton is well established in Paris, painting portraits. Winslow 
Homer leaves New York, shortly, to permanently settle at Scarborough, Me. 
Bargue, a painter of exquisite little pictures, the best of which are said to be in the 
hands of Miss Wolf and Mr. Vanderbilt, d:ed lately, in a Paris lunatic asylum. 
The late Mrs. Eliza Bray bequeathed three thousand pounds sterling fur the purpose of 
publishing her autobiography and ce:tain of her works, and left to the British Museum 
anumber of original drawings by her first husband, Charles Alfred Stothard. 











Students of the history of English art will be glad to hear that Mr. Algernon 
Graves has completed his long task of indexing the catalogues of exhibitions, which 
has often been relerred to as likely to be of great use to the world. Mr. Graves’s dic- 
tionary of artists will be ready for the press very shortly. 


All preliminaries for placing Longfellow's bust in Westminster Abbey are now ar- 
ranged, the necessary amount of money having been subscribed and the sculptor en- 
gaged. The bust will be placed between the memorial niche of Chaucer and the inde- 
pendent bust of Dryden. A full and uninterrupted ray of light will fall on it, so that 
it will be a central and most conspicuous object in the « Poets’ Corner.” 


The Morans, Arthur Lumley, and other artists, have gone to Greenport, Long 
Island, for the summer. Senator Palmer, of Michigan, promises two years’ salary 
towards the founding of an art museum in Detroit. Robert Blum has recently 
devoted much time and attention to work with the “dry point.” A profile sketch 
head of himself is a strong piece of work. Subscriptions invited for the erection 
of a monument to Washington Irving, in New York Central Park, are stated to show 
satisfactory returns. Edward Gay will go again to Norway this summer. A 
large buried treasure of coins has been unearthed in Zealand. Among them are silver 
pieces of the English kings, from the firstto the third Edward. Alfred Fredericks 
is very busy illustrating. 




















The first of two hand-books designed for popular, rather than technical and critical, 
use, by Mr. C. L. Eastlake (the keeper of the National Gallery, London, and author of 
several art works), refers to pictures in the Louvre Gallery of Paris, and in the Brera 
Gallery at Milan. The design is to point out, for the convenience of those visitors to 
the great galleries whose time is limited, the principal works worthy of their attention, 
and to give at the same time such descriptive matter as will explain the character and 
value of each. The usefulness of such a hand-book will readily be appreciated by 
anyone who has undertaken to see in a short tinre the treasures of a large collection of 
pictures. At the Louvre, for instance, there are four official catalogues, making in the 
aggregate more than twelve hundred pages; and, though they are indispensable to the 
student of special schools of art, they are totally unsuited to the use of the casual 
visitor, who wishes to’see: only the most important works. Mr. Eastlake’s volume is 
liberally illustrated with sketches of pictures described, many being derived from old 
engravings, and others from more modern photographs. Alphabetical lists of the 
painters mentioned, and their works, are given for each gallery, forming altogether a 
very useful and convenient hand-book. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The illustrated catalogue of this year’s Se/ox, which Mr. Bouton has furnished very 
promptly to persons interested in art matters, is as complete and elegant a book as any 
of its predecessors, and a model altogether in the catalogue line. The work of pre- 
paring it has been carried on under the disadvantage of rather poor materials, especially 
in the supply of pictures which are reproduced in this form most effectively. There are 
some three hundred artists’ drawings, illustrative of nearly five thousand exhibits of all 
kinds, paintings, sculptures, engravings, etc. This is perhaps more than the usual 
proportion. The catalogue makes a handsome volume of over two hundred and fifty 
pages. (New York: J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway.) 


The June number of 7he Magzine of Art (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.,) is chiefly 
noticeable for a fuc-simile reproduction of a drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, called 
“ Rosa Triplex,” which affords one of the few examples of the artist's manner yet seen 
in this country. We fancy that there will be few persons found to “unite with” that 
manner fully; yet it has an undoubted charm of its own. This number of the Maga- 
zine is throughout interesting. The principal illustrated articles are on “ Bastien Le- 
page: Painter and Psychologist,” «A Modern Cosmopolis” (San Francisco), “ Bene- 
venuto Cellini,” and “Out of Doors in Surrey.” The examples of Bastien Lepage’s 
work are especially valuable, and the engravings of all the articles named are fine. 
There are besides a number of excellent “occasional” cuts, chief among them being an 
engraving of Defregger’s famous painting of “ Andreas Hofer at Innsbruck.” The 
number on the whole is admirable. 








NOTES ON THE SALON. 
Paris, May 6, 1883. 
Bere first impression of the Sa/on of 1883 is that such a mass of mediocre pictures 
has never before been collected. Further examination reveals in this chaos a 
certain number of remarkable works. Still further examination leads one to the con- 
clusion that the Sa/on of 1883 is as good as the Salon of 1882, or of 1881, or of 1880. 
It presents no striking features, no individuality, no originality; it is simply an exhibi- 
tion of 2,480 oil-paintings, 783 water-colors, drawings, etc., 1,048 pieces of sculpture, 





besides engravings and architectural plans which finally bring up the catalogue to 4,943 
numbers. This total represents less than half the works sent in for the examination of 
the jury. 

During the past three years, the Sa/on, it will be remembered, has been in the 
hands of the artists, who, formed into a free society, elect their juries, organize their 
exhibitions, and manage their affairs without the interference of the State. The State, 
on the other hand, reserves to itself the supreme guardianship of French art, and will 
hold in future a triennial Sa/ov, organized under its own auspices, and the first triennial 
Salon opens next September. Speaking on the subject the other day, M. Jules Ferry 
as Minister of Fine Arts said: « We are not running in rivalry with the annual Sa/on ; 
we are neither satirizing nor copying the annual Sa/oz. The Sa/on is one thing; the 
national triennial exhibition is another. - The two institutions correspond to different 
inspirations, preoccupations and interests. The réd/e of the annual Sa/oz is to satisfy 
that need of great and wide publicity which is nowadays the first condition of the 
artistic career and the foundation of all fame.” Very good; so long as we are not 
obliged to look upon the Sa/ox as an artistic manifestation, our task becomes simplified. 
The Sa/on may be regarded simply as a vast picture-bazaar, in which each exhibitor 
does his best to attract the attention of the passer. 

This year, we notice that the portraits are very numerous; there are many good 
portraits,—living ; that is to say, developing clearly the moral qualities, the professional 
habits and the typical features of the models. The landscapes are numerous, too, but 
singularly feeble and commonplace. The great French landscape school seems de- 
cidedly to have left no continuers; for in the whole Sa/on, this year, there is not a 
single landscape worthy of special mention. Happily, the exhibition of nudities is on 
the decline; there are fewer religious pictures, fewer historical pictures. Modern 
French art seems to tend towards the portrait and the realistic genre or anecdotic pic- 
ture. Of the new artists and a@ééutanés, there is no one who has revealed any indi- 
viduality ; many of the distinguished exhibitors of former years are not represented, and 
the veterans, as well as the men of the young generation who have exhibited, have re- 
mained within the limits of their established specialty. Cabanel exhibits two sober 
and refined portraits; Jules Breton has two landscapes with figures,—“ The Rainbow,” 
and “ Morning,” full of delicate poetry and sentiment ; Bouguereau’s allegorical figures, 
“ Night” and « Alma Parens,” are the perfection of the smooth, insipid, meaningless 
painting that gives so much pleasure to certain minds; Puiri de Chavannes’s “ Dream” 
shows that he remains one of the few French painters who understand decorative 
painting ; Bastien Lepage’s “ Village Love” is simple, true, poetical, and yet a little 
mannered and narrow; Cazin's “ Judith ” is full of a meaning which is not very ob- 
vious, but it is strange and interesting,vf not beautiful ; Henner’s pictures, “The Nun” 
and “ Madeleine,” are fine specimens of Henner; Gervex's “ Bureau de Bienfaisance” 
is modern, well conceived, and full of realistic qualities. Le Blaut’s « Execution of 
General Charette” is, perhaps, the great success of the Sa/oxz; it is simply composed, 
soberly painted, and poignant in effect. Tattegrain’s dramatic picture, “ Les Deuillants,’’ 
will put him altogether above comparison as a sea painter. Then there are pictures, 
more or less noticeable, by Rochegrosse, Scherrer, Feyen-Perrin, Giron, portraits by 
Bonnat that are not famous, a portrait and a‘ Temptation of Saint Anthony ” by Carolus 
Duran that are not famous either, a fine historical picture by Hellquist, two Josef 
Israels, a Jules Lefebvre, a portrait by Roll, a portrait by Lehman; and that is about 
all that one has noticed enough to remember with pleasure. 

And the Americans? This year, the Americans are in considerable force, and they 
have not done badly, nor fared badly either, in spite of the reports circulated relative 
to the new tariff and the proposed vengeance of the French artists. Most of the Ameri. 
cans have been “skied,” not because they were Americans, but because they de- 
served it. G. P. A. Healy's wretched portrait of Mrs. Mackay and child is “skied ;” 
Mosler’s sempiternal Breton interior, with its faise color and wooden figure, is 
“skied,” too. But here is D. R. Knight on the line with a fine landscape and figure, 
called ‘* Sans Dot,” showing much sincerity of observation and a real sentiment of 
country life. The subject is a peasant girl with her wheelbarrow, watching a well-to- 
do wedding party strolling joyously along the river bank. Charles Sprague Pearce is 
on the line with two good pictures,—* Prelude,” a girl playing on the guitar, and 
“« Water-Carrier,” a little girl coming down a lovely hill surmounted by a windmill. 
The “ Water-Carrier” is the best picture Mr. Pearce has yet painted, and one of the 
good pictures of the Sa/ox. E. H. May is on the line with a portrait and a picture of 
Milton dictating to his daughter; Frank Myers Boggs is on the line with an altogether 
remarkable work, full of sincerity and truthful observation—“The Port of Isigny 
(Calvador) ;” Miss Gardner is on the line with her “Captive,”—and certainly Miss 
Gardner has as good a right to the line as Bouguereau, her master; for her painting is 
equally faultless, and her pictures equally insipid and meaningless. Alden Weir is on 
the line with a good realistic portrait of his father. E. E. Simmons is on the line with 
his “Corner of a Market ;” and his “ Winnowers,” also on the line, is not a bad pic- 
ture. Then here and there we find other Americans: Henry Bacon, with two pic- 
tures, “A Milkmaid” and “Open-Air Painting ;” Walter F. Brown, with a good pic- 
ture, showing progress and sincerity, called “ Tne Grave-Digger’s Daughter ;” John S. 
Sargent, with some portraits of children; and Jules L. Stewart, with a portrait of a 
lady, both hung on the line and both pictures that people look at; Walter Gay, who 
exhibits “ A Conspiracy Under Louis XVI.,” and “An Armorer;” Thomas A. Ilar- 
rison, whose “ Amateurs” and “ A Slave” are ingenious in conception and often just 
in tone. 

But within my limited space it is useless to attempt even to give a word of praise 
or blame to each of the three-score American artists who exhibit in the oil-painting 
department. Yes, they number upwards of three score, and here is a simple list of 
their names: W. S. Allen, A. A. Anderson, Henry Bacon, W. B. Baird, Mrs. Ellen K. 
Baker, J. G. R. Barse, J. Caroll Beckwith, W. Blackman, F. M. Boggs, E. D. Boit 
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Franklin Brownell, W. M. Chase, R. W. Curtis, William Dannat, C. H. Davis, F. S. 
Dellenbaugh, Miss S. P. B. Dodson, James R. Donoho, C. E. Dubois, G. W. Edwards, 
Miss E. J. Gardner, W. Gay, P. A. Gross, G. P. A. Healy, A. G. Heaton, A. Hoeber, 
W. H. Howe, Miss Emma C. King, D. R. Knight, Miss Margaret White Lesley, Miss 
Matilda Lotz, W. L. Marcy, L. G. Mason, E. H. May, Garé I. Melchers, Mrs. Anna 
Lea Merritt, Stanley Middleton, R. Monks, Henry Mosler, Charles E. Moss, G. F. 
Munn, Charles Sprague Pearce, H. Winthrop Peirce, G. D. M. Peixotto, F. Penfold, R. 
M. Pennie, J. R. Rich, Robert Hinkley, J. S. Sargent, Miss Emilie Sartain, I. L. Shon- 
born, E. E. Simmons, J. L. Stewart, Miss Elizabeth Strong, H. S. Tuke, R. Vonnoh, 
Alden Weir, J. McN. Whistler, Moses Wight, Mrs. L. Williams and Ogden Wood 
(whose picture of cows is, by the way, on the line, and is one of the best cattle-pieces 
in the Sa/on). 

In the sculpture department America is also represented, though in no very striking 
manner. Some three or four wood-engravers, including Messrs. Closson and Juengling, 
also exhibit ; and amongst the water-colors and drawings there are several by American 
artists. Thus it will be seen that as far as numbers, at least, are concerned the United 
States are very well represented at the Sa/oz. The prominence given to several of 
their works is flattering, and shows that the French know how to be courteous to their 
Tu. C. 


rivals. 








' THE FUNE MAGAZINES. 
be Century has several articles of authoritative interest, such as Edmund W. 

Gosse’s “ Living English Sculptors,” George W. Cable’s account of the commer- 
cial growth of New Orleans, Professor James Bryce’s article on «The Relations of 
England and Ireland,” and Henry James's critical essay on “ The Correspondence of 
Carlyle and Emerson.” Hardly less striking than these papers is Mr. Ilerbert Morse’s 
“The Native Element in American Fiction,” and Mr. Albert Stickney’s ** Both Sides 
of the Jury System.” The fiction, poetry and illustrations of the number are quite up 
to the high standard of the Century. This passage is taken from the strong paper of 
Professor Bryce, M. P., in which the Irish question is discussed in a perfectly fair 
spirit and with entire mastery of the facts : 


“‘ The English government of Ireland is still practically a foreign government. The 
English may say that it ought not to be so, cannot be so, because after all the two 
islands form one kingdom, owe allegiance to a queen who is as directly queen of the 
one as of the other, are governed by a popular assembly in which representatives of 
Ireland —representatives more numerous than her population and wealth entitle her 
to,—sit, and vote, and speak freely, and more than freely. Nevertheless, people in 
Ireland still think of and talk of the Government, not as their Government, but as « the 
English Government.’ It seems to them an external power, set in motion by forces 
they do not control, conducted on principles which may or may not be good, but 
which are not their principles. Unquestionably there is much truth in such a view. 
One need only listen to an Irish debate in the House of Commons to recognize it. 
And one must further admit that the English are not merely foreigners, but by no 
means gracious and agreeable foreigners, to deal with. In spite of their many virtues, 
partly because of some of their virtues and especially of their passion for improving 
people and things, the English do not make themselves liked by other nations,—not 
even in India, where they are honestly doing their best for the natives. They are too 
stiff, too dry, too unsympathetic, too much disposed to make their own notions and 
cu-toms the universal standard of right. Toward races which they think their infe- 
riors, they are less often cruel and far less often unjust than most European peoples. 
But they are contemptuous, or, at best, condescending. They do not allow the subject 
io furget that he is not only a subject, but an inferior. Their very indifference to his 
opinion of them is the most cunstant evidence of their pride. Between them and the 
Irish there is a sort of incompatibility like that which exists between the German and 
the Slav.” 


What may be called the democratic character of Emerson is referred to in Mr. 
James’s essay in these terms : zs 


«‘ Emerson’s letters are especially interesting for the impression they give us of what 
we may Call the thinness of the New England atmosphere in those days,—the thinness, 
and, it must be added, the purity. An almost touching lightness, sparseness, trans- 
parency, marked the social scenery in those days; and this impression in Emerson’s 
pages is the greater by contrast with the echoes of the dense, warm life of London that 
are transmitted by his correspondent. One is reminded, as we remember being re- 
minded in the perusal of Hawthorne’s ¢ American Note-Books,’ of the importance of 
the individual in that simple social economy,—of almost any individual who was not 
simply engaged in buying and selling. It must be remembered, of course, that the 
importance of the individual was Emerson’s great doctrine; everyone had a kingdom 
within himself,—was potential sovereign by divine right over a multitude of inspirations 
and virtues. No one maintained a more hospitable attitude than his toward anything 
that anyone might have to say. There was no presumption against even the humblest, 
and the ear of the universe was open to any articulate voice. In this respect the oppo- 
sition to Carlyle was complete. The great Scotchman thought eé/ talk a jabbering of 
apes; whereas Emerson, who was the perfection of a listener, stood always in a posture 
of hopeful expectancy, and regarded each delivery of a personal view as a new fact, to 
be estimated on its merits.” 


fTarper’s solid articles are “ Lambeth Palace,” by Mrs. Z. B. Gustafson; “The 
Hundred Years’ War,” by T. W. Higginson ; “Indian Art in Metal and Wood,” by 
I. L. Kipling; «Sunlight Mysteries,” by William C. Wyckoff; «The Romanoffs,” by 
H. Sutherland Edwards; and “Carlsbad Waters,” by Titus Munson Coan, M. D. All 
of these, except the last, are profusely illustrated. There are poems in this number by 
Annie Fields, Miss A. A. Bassett, S. S. Conant, George E. Montgomery and John B. 
Tabb, together with stories, short and long, and the excellently-maintained depart- 
ments, From Mr. Kipling’s thoughtful article we take this summary of a comparison 
between Hindu and Mohammedan art: 

“ The distinction between Hindu and Mohammedan remains in art and craftsman- 
ship—as also, unhappily, in race antipathy,—the most striking feature of the subject. 
Certain crafts in the hands of the latter are treated in accordance with Mogul or l’er- 


sian tradition ; while others, preserved by the curious caste system of the Hindus, can 
claim kinship to older Turanian or Indo-Aryan originals. These distinctions, however, 





though it is necessary to bear them in mind, are not invariable, and are not always 
easily traced. The putters who make glazed ware are Mohammedan:; for their craft 
was originally an accessory of that Mogul magnificence which covered the domes and 
lined the walls of tombs and mosques with a splendid mosaic of enamelled tile-work. 
The village potter, who forms one of the units of the Hindu commune, each of whom 
has fixed duties and claims, and who only makes unglazed ware, is a Hindu. The 
potter's craft is in some respects an exception to the rule of decay, and a distinct revi- 
val and extension of the art of making glazed ware is taking place. Carpet-weaving, 
where it subsists as an independent craft, is Mohammedan, and the weavers of Wur- 
rungal and other places in Southern India—little colonies among populations of 
Hindus,—claim. Persian descent, which certainly can be allowed to their patterns, 
Armorers, ,damasceners, sword-cutlers and gun-makers are Mohammedan; but the 
village blacksmith, who makes the hoe and the reaping-hook, is generally a Hindu. 
The gold-embroiderers, gilt-wire and gold-lace makers of the prosperous northern 
cities of Amritza and Delhi are usually Mohammedan, as also are shawl-weavers and 
kindred embroidery crafts of Persian descent.” 


Mr. Higginson’s paper has many points of interest, such as this account of early 
bargains with the Indians: 


‘«‘ The disposition to cheat and defraud the Indians has been much exaggerated,— 
at least, as regards the English settlers. . Asa mere matter of policy, it was 
the general disposition of the English settlers to obtain lands by honest sale; indeed, 
Governor Josiah Winslow of Plymouth declared, in reference to King Philip’s War, 
that ‘ before these present troubles broke out the English did not possess one foot of 
land in this colony but what was fairly obtained by honest purchase of the Indian pro- 
prietors.’ This policy was quite general. Captain West in 1610 bought the site of 
what is now Richmond, Virginia, for some copper. The Dutch Governor Minuit 
bought the island of Manhattan, in 1626, for sixty gilders. Lord Baltimore’s company 
purchased land for cloth, tools and trinkets; the Swedes obtained the site of Chris- 
tiana for a kettle; Roger Williams bought the island of Rhode Island for forty fathoms 
of white beads; and New Haven was sold to the whites, in 1638, for ¢ twelve coats of 
English cloth, twelve alchemy spoons, twelve hoes, twelve hatchets, twelve porringers, 
twenty-four knives, and twenty-four cases of French knives and spoons.’ Many other 
such purchases will be found recorded by Dr. Ellis. And, though the price paid 
might often seem ludicrously small, yet we must remember that a knife or a hatchet 
was really worth more to an Indian than many square miles of wild land; while even 
the beads were a substitute for wampum, or wompom, which was their circulating 
medium in dealing with each other and with the whites, and was worth, in 1660, five 
shillings a fathom.” 


The Atlantic Monthly has a variety of very readable articles. The third and last 
act of Mr. James’s dramatization of “ Daisy Miller” is contained in it, also the conclu- 
sion of Miss Jewett’s “ Landless Farmer.” Whittier has a poem, “ How the Women 
Went from Dover,” and Charles Dudley Warner has a travel sketch on Monserrat. 
Other noticeable articles are the first part of an “international ” paper by Richard Grant 
White,—« Mr. Washington Adams in England,”—in which that clever writer is seen at 
his best; and two very striking essays, “ Morality in the Public Schools,” by Oliver 
Johnson, and “ Authorship in America,” which is printed anonymously. From the 
last-named article we make these extracts : 


“There is unquestionably a reluctance on the part of all of us, whether poets, or 
American humorists, or men of general genius,—for since I am not going to sign this 
paper I am bold as Szug, the joimer,—there is a reluctance, I say, on our part to be 
classified. A guild of authors could exist only as a mutual burial society ; though there 
wou!d seem to be many interests which authors might combine to defend or resist, as a 
matter of fact there is, I believe, but one literary club in the country which makes the 
authorship of books a condition of membership, and this Authors’ Club has been 
derided for its arrogance, as if it were another instance of the ‘three tailors of Tooley 
Street.” When any movement is to be made which affects the whole body of literary 
men, what member has the boldness to marshal his fellows into any phalanx of remon- 
strants or petitioners? Even in the matter of international copyright the views of 
authors have been reached only by individual solicitation from publishing houses or 
trade journals. The truth is that this individuality of authors, which seems to some to 
spring from jealousy or a suspicious habit of mind, is an essential characteristic of their 
vocation, and a necessary result from the material conditions of their profession. There 
can be an association of artists, with the object to maintain a school of painters or to 
conduct an exhibition of paintings ; there can be an historical society to coilect materials 
for history, to discuss and criticise historical writings, and to print papers; but there 
cannot be anything more than a social basis for an authors’ league, because the indi- 
vidual interests of every author are vastly greater to him than the combined interests of 
all authors, but chiefly because there exists for him already a complement organization 
which no voluntary association with other authors could supply. An author with his 
manuscript is an incomplete figure; a hundred authors assuciated are only a hundred 
times more incomplete ; and the various authors’ unions and publication societies which 
have attempted to disprove this have invariably proved it.” 


The North American Review has articles on “ American Manufacturing Intere sts,” 
by Joseph Nimmo, Jr.; “Present Aspects of College Training,” by President D. C. 
Gilman ; “The Abuse of Citizenship,” by Edward Self; «Herbert Spencer’s Facts 
and Inferences,” by Professor Isaac L. Rich; “ A Few Words About Public Singing,’’ 
by Christine Nilsson; « Incidental Taxation,” by William M. Springer, M. C.; and 
“The Moral Influence of the Drama,” by Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, John Gilbert, A. 
M. Palmer and William Winter. There is plenty of variety in this table of contents, 
and the matter is throughout satisfactory. From President Gilman’s article we take 
this passage : 

“ The scholars.of the first immigration were almost all ministers, and it is safe to 
say that without their earnest zeal and pious endeavors the founding of the higher 
institutions of learning would have long been delayed. Gradually great 
changes came about. The catechism and the body of divinity disappeared from 
among their text-books, laymen were admitted to a participation in the responsibi-ities 
of the corporation, professors and teachers were appoi-ted from widely different 
religious communions, the number of required religious services was diminished, and 
the students found it more and more easy to escape the ministrations of the college 
chapel upon the Lord’s day. The same progress in religious freedom has led to the 
extraordinary multiplication of colleges; so that students may not only be free from 
restraints which are distasteful, but may be provided with such religious services as 
they or their parents may prefer. Every important Christian denominaticn has, there- 
fore, come to have its distinctive college, and many an argument has been framed to 
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prove that sectarian colleges are better than those which seek to promote the union of 
several religious bodies. Hence we see all over the land feeble, ill-endowed 
and poorly-manned institutions, caring a little for sound learning, but a great deal more 
for the defense of denominational tenets.” 








SCIENCE. 

POISONOUS PRINCIPLE OF EDIBLE MusHROOMS.—M. G. Dupetit publishes in the 
Comptes Rendus of the French Academy of Sciences the results of his investigations 
on the residing poisonous principle of edible mushrooms. He finds that all mush- 
rooms when uncooked contain some poisonous substance. The fresh sap of Boletus 
edulis, administered by subcutaneous injection to rabbits, guinea-pigs and rats, caused 
their death; and similar deleterious consequences followed injection of the sap of 
Amanita Casarea, A. vaginata, A. rubescens and A. campestris. But, while it could 
be shown that poisonous action invariably manifested itself in some form or other, yet 
such action did not take place equally with all the animals experimented upon. Thus, 
while the sap of Amanita rubescens was found to be poisonous to the frog, that of the 
other species of the same genus of mushrooms, hurtful to other animals, was here prac- 
tically harmless. The poisonous action is stated to be due to something in solution, and 
not to extraneous microbes, as has frequently been supposed. The active principle, 
which is destroyed or liberated at the temperature of boiling, 212° F.,—at which tem- 
perature all these forms of mushrooms are rendered innocuous,—is insoluble in ether, 
chloroform or alcohol, and may be precipitated from the sap by the addition to the latter 
of alcohol or tannin. 


TRON CRYSTALS IN THE CELI-CONTENTS OF PLANTS.—Mr. A. B. Griffiths, F.C. S., 
in a contribution to the journal of the Chemical Society of London (May, 1883), an- 
nounces the discovery by him of distinct crystals of an iron compound (in all proba- 
bility, ferrous sulphate,) in the protoplasm of the cabbage cell. The crystals, belong- 
ing to the monoclinic system, and exhibiting a blue reaction when treated with potas- 
sium ferricyanide, occurred in some cases solitary, and in others arranged in groups 
around a common centre. Manifestly, the iron “must have been taken up in solution 
by the roots of the plant, and have ascended through the stem, and so reached the cells 
of the leaves; and it may be probable that as transpiration goes on the solution (cell- 
sap,) becomes saturated, and crystals of ferrous sulphate are deposited in the protoplasm 
of the cells containing chlorophyll.” It las been suggested that possibly these crystals 
may not exist as such in the living plant (being retained in solution by the protoplasm), 
but that their formation or precipitation is due to post-mortem changes in the cell-con- 
tents. Until this discovery, the only crystals known to be found in the cell-tissues and 
their contents were calcium carbonate, calcium phosphate, and calcium oxalate. 


FREEZING OF LIQUIDS IN VEGETABLE TIssuES.—Professor John Le Conte, of Berke- 
ley, Cal., in reply to certain new theories regarding the freezing of liquids in living 
vegetable tissues, reiterates the conclusion that he had experimentally arrived at some 
years ago, namely: (1) That the sap of many living plants can be frozen by the appli- 
cation of a degree of cold not much below that required to freeze it when removed from 
the plant; and that in very cold climates the sap of all perennial plants must be frozen 
in all parts during the winter months. (2) That the congelation of the juices does 
not, as has frequently been maintained by scientists, necessarily and inevitably result in 
the death of the whole plant, or even of the part in which said congelation takes place ; 
on the contrary, it not infrequently happens that no injurious consequences follow. It 
is, therefore, unwarrantable to assume that a plant which has survived a severe cold 
was never frozen; nor is it necessary to invoke the aid of a special “vital power,” by 
means of which plants were enabled to overcome a cold sufficiently intense to freeze 
their juices. (3) That the bursting of the trunks of trees in regions of great frost is 
due, not to the expansion which the sap undergoes in the process of congelation, but to 
the unequal contraction which manifests itself in the trunks (usually after complete 
congelation,) as the result of a sudden depression of temperature; in other words, this 
rupture is brought about by causes identical with those which produce, in the pe- 
riods of excessive cold, rents in the frozen ground and the cracks in large masses of 
thick ice. ° 

NORTH AFRICAN INTERIOR SEA.—At a recent meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, M. de Lesseps categorically answered the various points urged by M. Cosson, 
his adversary, proving or supposed to prove the impracticability of the inundating 
scheme, as proposed by himself and the engineer Rondaire. M. de Lesseps laid espe- 
cial stress upon the following points: (1) That as to the inland sea becoming a marsh 
or swamp there are no facts warranting such a conclusion. The Gulf of Gabes, whose 
depth is but an insignificant fraction of that which would be given to the proposed sea, 
is still far from being a marsh, navigation over its surface being effected without danger. 
(2) There is no foundation for the supposition that a double reverse current would set 
in simultaneously through the supply canal. (3) That as to the desiccation of the sea, 
and its conversion intoa saline depository, the same would take place so gradually that 
from a practical point of view it might be entirely dropped from consideration. Admit- 
ting the basis of M. Cosson’s calculations to be correct, which is, however, denied by 
De Lesseps, it would require a period of no less than fifteen hundred years to convert 
the sea into a saline mass. (4) No fear need be entertained, as far as the surrounding 
palm-trees are concerned, of any evil consequences arising from the saline evaporations, 
seeing that the best dates are furnished by the large forests of date-palms situated on 
the banks of Lake Menzaleh. (5) The expense of excavation will be at the utmost 
one hundred million francs, covering thereby an extraction of two hundred million 
cubic metres of soil (calculated at fifty centimes, or half a franc, the metre). 

OsTRICH-BREEDING IN CALIFORNIA.—We learn from the San Francisco Chronicle 
of March 2d that the question of the breeding of the ostrich along the western coast of 
the United States has been definitely settled in the affirmative. One of the female 





ostriches belonging to the Woodward Gardens had at that time fairly begun laying 
eggs, and the prospects appeared good for a continuance of the process. The bird is 
stated to deposit but a single egg per diem, and then only on alternate days. One of 
the eggs weighs three and a half pounds, and measures four and a half inches in trans- 
verse diameter and seven inches in longitudinal diameter. 


NoteEs.—The annual award of prizes by the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, to take place at the anniversary meeting on the 28th of this month, will be as 
follows: The Founder’s Medal, to Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, ex-president of the 
Royal Society and present director of the Kew Botanical Gardens, for his valuable 
geographical researches in the Antarctic and Australian seas, in India and the Hima- 
laya, and in the North of Africa, and “more especially for his long-continued researches 
in botanical geography, which have thrown light on the form of the land in prehistoric 
times, and on the causes of the present distribution of the various forms of vegetable 
life on the earth;” the Patron’s Medal, to E. Colborne Baker, Chinese Secretary of 
Legation at Pekin, in recognition of the very great services rendered to geographical 
science in his explorations of the interior of the Chinese Empire; the Murchison 
Grant for 1883, to W. D. Cowan, fur his extensive surveys of various portions of Mada- 
gascar, and as an encouragement for further explorations in the same island; the Back 
Grant, to the Abbé Petitot, for geographical and ethnozraphical researches in the lake 
regions of Northern British America; and the Cuthbert Peek Grant, to F, C. Selons, 
in acknowledgment of the value of his researches in South Central Africa, and as an 
encouragement for further geographical and natural history exploration in the same 
regions. The following honorary corresponding members will be admitted into the 
Society: Prince Teano, president of the Italian Geographical Society, and of the In- 
ternational Geographical Congress of Venice (1881); Dr. Sch-veinfurth, the eminent 
explorer of Northeastern Africa; and Dr. E. R. Heath, of Wyandotte, Kansas, ex- 
plorer of the Beni River, South America. The annual report of the Zvudlogical 
Society of London, read at the anniversary meeting on the 30th of April last, shows 
that institution to be in a flourishing condition. The total receipts for the year 1882 
amounted to £34,270, as against £25,810 for the year preceding ; while the ordinary 
expenditure for the same period, £26,109, exceeded that of the year preceding by 
less than £1,5co. The visitors to the Society’s gardens, by far the most extensive 
zodlogical gardens in the world, had risen from 648,694 in 1881 to 849,776, an in- 
crease attributable in principal to the excitement caused by the removal of the well- 
known elephant, “ Jumbo.” The number of animals in the Society’s collection was on 
December 31st 2,355, of which 750 were mammals, 1,364 birds, and 241 reptiles. 
The expedition which, under the scientific command of Professor Nordenskjéld, 
recently left the shores of Sweden for Greenland, has for its principal objects : (1) The 
exploration of the interior of that country, toall intents and purposes still a serra in- 
cognita, with special reference to an examination of the ice-fields as bearing upon the 
subject of glaciation; (2) to fix the limit of the drift-ice between Iceland and Cape 
Farewell, and to take soundings and dredgings in the adjacent seas; (3) the collection 
of fresh specimens of the flora of the ice and snow; (4) the systematic investigation 
of the fosiliferous plant-bearing strata; and (5) the collection of data connected with 
the fall of co:mic dust. Contrary to the views that have been very generally, and are 
still, maintained by geographers and geologists, Professor Nordenskjéld holds that the 
interior of Greenland, instead of being covered with a heavy and perpetual mantle of 
ice and snow, is during a considerable portion of the year free from the same, and that 
not unlikely in its physical aspects it closely resembles the North Eurofean plateau, 
supporting a flora much more copious than that of the coast. The fifty-third annual 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science will be held at 
Southport, England, on September 19th, the president-elect being Professor Arthur 
Cayley, the distinguished mathematician of the University of Cambridge. The presid- 
ing officers for the various sections will be as follows: Mathematical and physical 
science, Professor.Henrici; chemical science, Professor Gladstone; geology, Professor 
Williamson; biology, Professor Lankester; geography, Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin- 
Austen; economic science and statistics, Inglis Palgrave ; mechanical science, Professor 
Brunlees. We learn from Nature that the number of members of the British As- 
sociation who have announced their intention of participating in the Montreal meeting 
of 1884, now exceeds four hundred and ten, and that it steadily continues to increase. 
It is signified that Lord Raleigh has accepted the presidency of that meeting. In view 
of the large and important gathering of scientists that is expected on this side of the 
Atlantic, it has been proposed to arrange for the meeting of the American Association 
so that the same may be conveniently attended by the foreign guests, and it is therefore 
not unlikely that an Eastern city will be selected for the p!ace of reunion. Efforts are 
being made to secure the honor for Philadelphia, and committees to inquire into the 
feasibility of holding the meeting in this city have been appointed by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences and the American Philosophical Society. Professor James Hall» 
of Albany, has received the decoration of Commander of the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lazarus, from the King of Italy. The King has also presented Professor T. Sterry 
Hunt, of Montreal, with the decoration of Officer of the same Order. A. H. 























NEWS SUMMARY. 

—The excitement in Ireland over the Pope’s circular to the clergy is unabated, and 
finds expression in all quarters. Mr. Justin McCarthy, member of Parliament for 
Longford, has sent a circular to prominent Irishmen connected with the Irish National 
League in London, in which he suggests the formation of an organization to assist in 
furthering the movement to raise a testimonial for Mr. Parnell. 


—The Pall Mall Gazette says that the Governor-Generalship of Canada, in suc- 
cession to the Marquis of Lorne, has been offered to the Marquis of Landsdowne, who 
has accepted it. ‘Ihe Marquisof Landsdowne will probally sail for Canada next Oc- 
tober, to assume the duties of the office. 
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—The small-pox epidemic in Mercer and Wyoming counties, West Virginia, con- 
tinues without abatement. Thus far, nearly one hundred cases and fifty deaths have 
been reported, the disease being unusually malignant in type. 


—General Crook has at last been directly heard from. Despatches from Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, state that Crook arrived at Barispe, Mexico, on the 5th inst, with two 
hundred Apache soldiers and one hundred Americanand Mexican troops. He obtained 
guides from the military commander of the town to conduct his force to the spot where 
Garcia had his late fight, and the next day departed for the Sierra Madre, via Gua- 
chieria. 

—Another tornado has visited the Northwest, with disastrous result. One of these 
eccentric storms struck the town of Racine, Wisconsin, on the 19th inst., destroy- 
ing one hundred and hifty houses and causing a loss of sixteen lives. Brick as well as 
frame buildings were levelled in its path. Despatches from various portions of Illinois 
visited by the tornado of the 17th inst. estimate the number of persons killed in fourteen 
counties at from sixty-one to sixty-three. 


—In the Southern Presbyterian Assembly, at Lexington, Kentucky, on the 19th 
inst., an address was presented by the delegates from the Northern Assembly. The 
address expressed the most fraternal sentiments, and the delegates spoke in the same 
spirit. Several of the speakers on both sides favored a union of the bodies. 


—In the Kentucky Republican convention, late on Wednesday night, Thomas J. 
Moran was nominated for Governor by a vote of 539 to 350 for Goodloe. The nomi- 
nation was made unanimous. Yesterday morning, S. S. Fry, of Danville, was nomi- 
nated for Lieutenant-Governor, and the other places on the ticket were filled, after 
which the convention adjourned. 


—The fifty-ninth anniversary of the American Sunday-School Union was celebrated 
in Hartford, Conn., on the 20th inst. General Joseph R. Hawley presided. It was 
reported that during the year 2,252 new schools were organized, with 10,376 teachers 
and 82,749 pupils. In the forty-nine years of its existence, the Union has organized 
74,027 schvols, with a total membership of 3,587,850. 


—William Chambers, LL.D., the distinguished publisher, and one of the founders 
of Chaméers’s Encyclopedia, died in London, on the 2oth inst., aged 83. 

—The substance of Prussia’s last note to the Vatican is as follows: The Govern. 
ment attaches special value to the giving notice of appointments contemplated, because 
it regards such notification as a question of honor, and the primary condition of labor 
in common between the spiritual and temporal authorities. The Government is pre- 
pared to rescind the competency of the Ecclesiastical Court in regard to the notifying 
of preferments, and to dispense therewith altogether in the case of unbeneficed clergy- 
men, and thus remedy the present inadequate provision for the cure of souls. In con- 
clusion, the note alludes to the peaceful attitude of Prussia, and expresses the conviction 
that a settlement will be effected as soon as the Czrza has agreed to the matter of 
ratification. The note has created a sensation, and the Vatican has replied, to the 
effect that it cannot accept the proposals contained therein. 

—The President, on the 21st inst., appointed Walter Evans, of Louisville, to be 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Mr. Evans is a lawyer, and well-known in the 
politics of Kentucky. In 1879, he was the Republican candidate fer Governor of that 
State, and in 1880 was a delegate to the Chicago convention and supported General 
Grant. Ile is a personal friend of Postnaster-General Gresham, and is understood to 
owe his appointment to that gentleman. The new Commissioner took the oath of office, 
immediately on his appointment, in Louisville, it being necessary that he should qualify 
at once, owing to the expiration of the ten days for which an acting Commissioner could 
be appointed. 

—Pending the settlement of the wages question by arbitration, about four thousand 
railroad-coal miners in the Pittsburgh district resumed work, on the 21st inst., at the 
three-cent rate. 

—A flood in Dakota, on the Igth inst., destroyed the towns of Anchor City and 
Golden Gate, and a considerable portion of Deadwood. One hundred houses in the 
latter place were swept away, and five lives are known to be lost. The losses on prop- 
erty in Deadwood are estimated at seven hundred thousand dollars. 

—The state entry of the Emperor of Russia into Moscow, on the 22d inst., prelimi- 
nary to the coronation of Sunday, the 27th, was a mignificent atfair. The ‘enthusi- 
asm” of the people is represented as having been “ unbounded,” and there was no dis- 
order or popular outbreak of any kind. General Sturm, the head master of ceremonies, 
was thrown from his horse and had his skull fractured. 

—The French Chamber of Deputies has adopted the American postal-service bill 
in a slightly modified form. 

—lIt is believed that the Mexican Congress will make an extensive revision of the 
tariff. Among the financial suggestions is one for the funding of the “ legitimate” 
Mexican debt in two hundred and fifty million dollars of forty or fifty year bonds, 
making them the basis of a national banking system whose notes should be legal ten- 
der. The Mexican Government is perfect.ng a plan for the encouragement of immi- 
gration to Mexico, beginning with the Northern States. 








DRIFT. 


—The annual report of the New York chamber of commerce says that the total 
consumption of sugar in this country, during 1882, was 1,100,000 tons,—an in¢rease of 
seventy thousand tons over 1881. Of this large trade, New York received 586,000 tons 
in 1882, against 566,000 in 1881, and distributed for home consumption 577,000 tons. 
The receipts, 586,000 tons out of a total at all ports of 879,000, showed New York to 
have sixty-six and one-half per cent. of the importing busmess. The one new feature 
in the trade, the report says, “* has been the direct importation at New York of several 
cargoes from the Sandwich Islands, under the provisions of the reciprocity treaty with 
that kingdom, under which sugar is admitted free of duty in United states ports.” In 
regard to tea and coffce, the report complains of overproduction, and says that supplies 
of these commodities have continually poured in far beyond the demand, notwithstand- 
ing that this has been largely increased by the falling off in price. 


—A New York despatch to the Boston Yournal says: “ Rumors have been afloat 
for several days that the Guion and the Anchor steamship lines were both negotiating 
for the purchase of the Inman Company’s vessels, and its good will in the Liverpool 
trade. Ithas been learned by a 7>2zbuxe reporter that the Inman Line stockholders 
were anxious to get rid of their property, if they cou'd do so to good advantage, owing 
to the great losses which the Company has sustained in the last four months. Propo- 
sitions were recently made to the Guion Line, which were not entertained. Negotia- 
tions have been pending with the Anchor Line for some time, and are still under 
consideration. It is understood that the Anchor Line offered to give the Inman Com- 





pany twenty-five per cent. of the actual cost of the steamships, ‘City of Richmond,’ 
‘City of Berlin,’ and ‘City of Chester.’ These were the only vessels of the Line that 


the Anchor Line cared to purchase. This proposition was emphatically declined by 
the Inman Line stockholders. Statements were also made that unpleasant relations 
have existed for some time between the Inman Lite and the Barrow Ship-Luilding 
Company, of which the Duke of Devonshire is a large owner, as he is also of the 
Anchor Line. The Barrow Ship-Building Company built for the Inman Line the 
steamship ‘City of Rome.’ She did not have the speed guaranteed, and her cargo 
capacity: was thirty per cent. less than promised. After a few trips, the ‘City of Rome’ 
was returned to the ship-building company, and the Duke of Devonshire declared his 
intention to ‘get even.’ He immediately put her on the Liverpool route of the 
Anchor Line, the trade of which the Line has long been desirous of building up. The 
Company has now put the steamships, ‘ Belgravia ’ and ‘ Furnessia,’ in addition to the 
‘City of Rome,’ on the Liverpool route, and desires to add three more steamships, to 
make the service complete. For this reason, it is anxious to purchase the three vessels 
mentioned of the Inman Line, and also its name and good will.” 


——The report of M. de Lesseps, delivered recently before the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, on the results of his exploring mission in Northern Africa, relative to his pro- 
ject of creating an inland sea in that country, is a characteristically enthusiastic docu- 
ment. The sotts—mostly very extensive bodies of stagnant salt water, below the level 
of the Mediterranean,—form an almost unbroken chain, about two hundred and fifty 
miles long, from the mouth of the Wed Melah, in the Gulf of Gabes, a little north of 
the Tunisian town of the same name, to the neighborhood of Biskra, in Algeria. The 
feasibility of the plan for inundating and feeding this entire basin, through a channel 
at the Tunisian coast and some cuts in the interior, was acknowledged by a commission 
appointed by the French Government last year. ‘The commission also found that the 
work would be durable, if not perpetual; that it would improve the climate, render un- 
healthy regions salubrious,and thus promote colonization. They were, however, di- 
vided in their opinions in regard to the military and commercial advantages to be de- 
rived from the enterprise, and found it difficult of execution and consequently very ex- 
pensive. The commission studied the scheme in Paris. Lesseps went down to Africa, 
accompanied by specialist engineers and experienced contractors; and, “all have come 
back quite convinced.” They found the estuary of the Melah, the beginning of the 
inundating canal, to offer a part admitting of easy excavation, and fitted to form a well- 
sheltered port. The navigation of the canal would be facilitated by its straightness, 
There would be no obstacle to anchoring in the inland sea, owing to a total ab-ence of 
rocks; vessels would thus everywhere be safe. All the territory on the north banks of 
the waters, from Gabes to Biskra, could easily be rendered fertile. Borings and natural 
wells proved the existence of subterranean water. The land recovered for cultivation 
would afford ample remuneration for the — and expenditures. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, May 24. 
HOUGH there has been much complaint of a failing market for stock, the quota- 
tions given below show no material change from those of last week, as will be 
seen by comparing them. This is in part due, however, to the fact that there was 
some recovery in yesterday’s sales from the ruling rates a day or two earlier. A fresh 
effort at the collection of crop reports has been made by the New York Zimes, which 
received on Monday despatches from one hundred and twenty-nine different points in 
the grain-growing States. The conclusions drawn from them by the 77mes are that the 
prospect is “‘encouraging.”” Though the wheat crop will fall much below the figures 
of 1882, it thinks that the corn crop will be larger, and likely to approach the phe- 
nomenal figures of 1880,—over 1,700,000,000 bushels. Other crops promise a decided 
increase; the forces of agricultural skill, enterprise and diligence are steadily develop- 
ing. These observations do not vary materially from what has already been stated in 
these columns. They probably indicate a slightly less favorable prospect for wheat 
than we have been estimating. 
The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 


May 23. May 16. 
745% 
64% 
46% 
110% 
“a 
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Central Pacific, 
Canada Southern, . 
Denver and Rio Grande, . : 
Delaware and Hudson, i 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
Erie, : ‘ ‘ 
Lake Shore, . 
Louisville and Nashville, . > 
Michigan Central, .° . 
Missouri Pacific, 
Northwestern, common, 
New York Central, 
Onta:io and Western, 
Omaha, . ‘. 
Omaha, preferred, 
Pacific Mail, 
St. Paul, 
Texas Pacific, . 
Union Pacific, . 
Wabash, . r 
Wabash, preferred, 
Western Union, r ; . 
The following were the ae quotations iia of leading stocks inthe Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
. May 16. 
81 
564 
43% 
66% 
as, 


May 23. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, . 

Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, : 

Northern Pacific, common, 

Northern Pacific, preferred, 

Northern Central Railroad, . is bid 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, 3 : 15 

North Pennsylvania Railroad, : ? 67 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, : 192 
Philadelphia and. Erie Railroad, 18 
New Jersey Central, 78 


bid 
bid 
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The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at3%, . . . 102% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . . : ° 112 112% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . : ° : 113 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . : : . 119 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : : ; ‘ 119 119% 
United States 3s, registered, : , : ‘ : 103% 103% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . . : ‘ 128% 
United States currency 6s, 1896, F ‘ ‘ , 129% 
United States currency 6s, 1897, : ; : ; 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, : ; ; A 132 


United States currency 6s, 1899, . : A ‘ 133 


The statement of the business of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for April, 1883, as compared with the same month in 1882, 
shows: 





Increase in gross earnings, . $205,900 
Increase in expenses, . 572380 
Increase in netearnings, . . . : $148, 520 

The four months of 1883,as compared with the same period of 1882, show: 
Increase in gross earnings, . $1,444,488 
Increase in expenses, . 602,478 


F ; . $842,010 

All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie, for the four months of 1883, show a surplus 
over all liabilities of $385,%66, being a gain, as compared with the same period of 
1882. of $378,595. 

The Attorney-General has given to the Secretary of the Treasury an opinion that, 
under the provisions of the Act of March 3d last, “no tax can be collected on the 
capital and deposits of national banks since the first day of last January, and no tax on 
the capital and deposits of State banks or private bankers since the first day of last 
December.” He says he is of the opinion that “duties are not assessable and collect- 
ible on the deposits and capital stock of national banking associations for the period 


Increase in net earnings, 





THE DIsPLAY OF SPRING BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY 
George C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his 
prices are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it will 
pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. 





between the date of the Act of March 3d, 1883, and January Ist, 1883, nor on the 
deposits and capital of other banks and bankers for the period between the date of the 
same act and December ist, 1882.” 

The exports of specie from New York, last week, were $48,395, and the imports 
$110,382. These are curiously small amounts going in both directions. The Treasury 
statement for the month of March, just issued, shows that the total import of gold and 
silver at all the ports of the country, for the first quarter of the present calendar year 
(2. ¢, January Ist to March 31st), was $8,249,275, and the total export for the same 
period $7,963,452. It is somewhat interesting to remark that the totals of the move- 
ment of specie in and out of New York alone are not much less than these, showing 
that the principal exchanges are there. Considering that port only, its exports for the 
three months were $5,977,907, and its imports $6,672,981, being about seventy-four 
per cent. as to exports and eighty per cent. as to imports. 

The statement of the New York banks on Saturday, the 19th inst., showed an 
increase in all the principal items, except circulation. The surplus reserve increased 
$756,800, its total being $5,760,625. 

The statement of the Vhiladelphia banks on the same date showed an increase of 
$401,335 in reserve, an increase of $1,295,231 in deposits, and an increase of $512,574 
in loans. The other principal items of the statement either showed no change of im- 
portance, or a decrease. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has advertised for proposals, until June 
toth, for the construction of its line between Baltimore and Philadelphia. Arrangements 
have been made by the Company for the rapid prosecution of the route, and contractors 
are required to commence within fifteen days’ notice from the letting of the work. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, who had been for many years the president of the Bank of 
North America, died at his residence, at Abington, near this city, on Sunday, aged 67. 
He was first chosen to the directorship of the Bank in 1851, and became its president in 
1860, resigning his place on account of ill health only a short time before his decease. 





THE LARGEST WORKSHOP OF THE Bopy IS THE LIVER, WHOSE OFFICE IT Is TO 
withdraw the bile from the blocd. When this important organ does not act, the skin 
assumes a yellow appearance, and generally a sick headache sets in, with chilly sensa- 
tions, and cold hands and feet, accompanied by loss of appetite. The system becomes 
clogged, the machinery does not work well, and both mind and body are disordered, 
the afflicted becoming cross and fretful, finding fault with everything around them. To 
any person in this condition, Dr. D. Jayne’s Sanative Pills are recommended. By 
their stimulating action, the liver soon recovers its healthy tone and is enabled to per- 
form its proper functions; costiveness is cured, and all the aggravating symptoms of 
biliousness removed. 











¢ HABLA V. ESPANOL ? 


Stationers, 








WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 
Steam- Power 





PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 


IN TEN WEEKS 








Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


[rinters, 








You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French or 
German, for the nominal price of $5.00. 

All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become act- 
ually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exercises, 
and corresponds with them in regard to any difficulties 
which may occur. 








Says Tue Nation, New York: “This is withou 
doubt the best system ye A Seed fr learning to speak 


@ foreign language in a 
o Send $5.00 for full sul ption, with privilege of 


becri 
all your corrected and questions an- 


“ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











&c., &c., &c. 





A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNI-HED anp MADE To ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 and 23 North Tenth St., Philadelphia. 


M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS. 


Have shown themselves so far superior to all others in excellence 
of workmanship, elasticity of touch, ny of tone, and great 
durability, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons 











Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Over se acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 

Seeds, ndreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 

catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in Enghsh and 
rman, free to all applicants, 





| “sri P. WOOD & CO., 





HALL’S SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF 


SAFES. 


Eales of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. Dovetailed Bank Works, Vault Fronts, 


COMBINATION AND TIME LOCKS. 
279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


desiring the 

se VERY BEST PIANOS. 

LOW PRICES—— —TERMS EASY. 
33 Union Square, New York. 








Grinding Spectacle Lenses by Dioptrical Sys- 
tem and Metrical Measures a Specialty. 
Inch System Used, if Desired. 


Correspondence cordially invited, particularly from Physicians. 
All queries cheerfuily responded to. 


IVAN FOX, 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, ene Manufacturing Optician, 
s Wood’s American Kitchener Range, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, | CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, 1632 CHESTNUT Sf. PHILA. 
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‘*We recommend our readers, who 
are about to procure their Summer 
Clothing, to order it of E. O. Thomp- 
son, Merchant Tailor, No. 908 Walnut 
Street. We not only hear him spoken 
of asa first-class artist, but know from 
our personal experience that we per- 
form a friendly service by giving this 


advice.”’ 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 

BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 

Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 

208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE : 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















bh. &¥ 
» o — ¢ 
WP WALTER'S Sors a 
1233 MARKET ST: f. 5 
d PHILADA. 
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200 PAGE BaTALOGUE 2COctT 


| United States to handle my goods. 





BUY J. W. & CO. CLOTHING. 


Because it has the style. 
Because it has the fit. 
Because it is not old stock. 


Because it is not wholesale stock. 


Because it is exchangeable. 
Because it is returnable. 
Because it is well made. 


ecause it is thoroughly good. 


Because it is fair-priced. 
This always stands. 


If same quality and make is cheaper anywhere 


else, bring ours back, and take the cash. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


MEn’s AND Boys’ TAILors AND CLOTHIERS. 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Adjoining Continental Hotel. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS-MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 


1881. 


m Adid JNAUaS 


This wonderful machine will make gas tor a ten-roumeu house, 
equal if not a better gas tnan that furnished by the city gas compa- 
nies, and at one-third the cost charged by them, Price of machine 
rated to supply ten lights, $35; twenty-five lights, $85; and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM : 
111 N. FOURTH STREET, ABOVE ARCH. 
N. B.—Wanted, a live agent in every town and city in the 
A permanent. legitimate, hand- 
someily-paying business can be built up on the above named goods, 
in connection with others not mentioned here. For further informa- 
tion, send 3-cent stamp, 





Georce A. FLETCHER. Samuec S. THompson. 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER & C0., 
IMPORTING (sSROCERS, 


CHESTNUT AND TWELFTH STs. 
AGENTS FOR 


The Celebrated 
Brookdale Flour. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CAPITAL, $:,000,070, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructit Je vaults. 


j. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


. Lrvincston ERRINGER. Benjamin B. Comrecys. 
. P. McCutracu. Aucustus HEATON, 
James L. CLacuorn. Daniev Hapvock, Jr. 
4 Epwarp Y. TowNnsEND. 


AMES M. AERTSFN. 
JANIFL B. ( UMMIKS. 
Wixuram S. GRANT. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 


Hon. Wiixi1aM A. Porter. 
} pwarp 8S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE 
REMINGTON TYPE WRITER. 


Legibility.—The writing of this 
machine is fully as legible as print. The 
vexatious mi-takes, annoyances and waste 
of time incident to illegible pen writing 
are therefore avoided. 

Rapidity.—The average speed of 
the pen is from twenty to thirty words per 
minute. The average speed of the Type 
Writer is from fifty to seventy-five words 
per minute; and, as any number of copies, 
from two to ten, can be made at the same 
time, it follows that with the Type Writer 


DESCRIFTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED 
FREE. 


from two to twenty hours’ work can be 
done in one hour. “Time is money.” 
Ease.—As in using the machine one 
can write with one, two or three fingers 
of either hand, and sit in any desired po- 
sition, it is manifest that the drudgery of 
writing with the pen, whereby a single set 
of muscles and a constrained position of 
the body are necessitated, is overcome. 
The Type Writer is a complete safeguard 
against evil results from close application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 715 CHESTNUT STREET. 





